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fe Si ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


JUST OUT, 


BELLS OF CORNEVILLE. 


A handsome and complete edition of Bells of | grad 
Corneville ” by Planqu is now ready; and as the 
music, the acting, scenery, and costuming are quite 
within the reach of — it is sure to be exten- 
sively given and enjo Pre te a French village 
scenes, contrasting iy events he haunted castle, 
make a — com - Words unobjectionable. 
Price, $1,50, 


WHITE ROBES, the: the new 1 Song 
Book by Abbey and Munger, bids fair to be one of the 
most successful books o: its c as it is undeniab! 
one of the sweetest and best. It will pay & 9 buy one, if 
only to sing from at home. Price, 35 cents. 


VOICE OF by L. O. $9. 
THE TEMPLE, by W. ‘erkins. per doz. 
NEW METHOD ror BINGING-OEA SES, 
by A. N. Johnson. $6 per dozen. 
The above are our three newest ee books. 
The first two have a full set of tunes for 


See full lists of New Sheet Music, every week in the 
Musical Record, That is the way to keep well in- 
formed of all new issues. Mailed for 6 cents. 

Wait forithese books (almost through the press): 
TEMPERANCE H. Tenney. 
AMERIOAN ANTHE 
PARLOR INSTRUCTION BOOK, 

by A. N. Johnson, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

244 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL, TO TEACHERS! 


We will send the beautiful CHRISTMAS 


WIDE AWAKE, 


as soon as ready, free to all Teachers who 
will at once forward us their address 
and at the same time send us the name 
of some active person in their vicinity 
who might solicit subscriptions for our 
magazines. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 

32 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Wonderfully Cheap! 


Published this day by Am. Sunpay-Sonoot Union, 


Grand Cheap Library No. 3, 
FOR THE SCHOOL AND HOME. 
50 Choice Illustrated Volumes, large 16mo, bound 
in muslin, and notin an other select Library. 
Mainly suited to the larger scholars. . 
Only $235.60 to Sunday Schools. 


Booke of the size of these in this eee aoe aa 
sold at from $1.00 to $1.50 each. Nothing like this 
Library has been offered for such a small sum. 


ta Send for a Descriptive Catalogue. Sent with-| | 


out charge. 
. SCHOFIELD, 
AMERICAN sunD4Y. SCHOOL UNION, 
24a 7, 8, and 10 Bible House, New York. 


The Free School-System of the 
United States. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
the National Education 
$1.75. 
F. B, SNOW, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 


25 cla. Cireulars (Singers’ 
JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union 89... 


A BOOK 


the Saturday Magazine. 


THE LIVELIEST OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Thoroughly readable, amusing, and instructive, made 
“pol SHORT, BRIGHT, FRESH 


Stories, social discussions, and popular science from the 
best English periodicals, etc. 


Exactly the Reading to Refresh a Tired Teacher. 
Gives much more for the money than any other high- 
prwwdye se. 4 in America, and is offered for a limited 
period to hers at an 
Extraordinary Special Discount. 
Two Dollars ($2.00) a year, (full price $3.50); or One 
Dollar ($1.00) for six months. Samples six cents (in 


stamps). NO SERIALS. 
You can begin at an p. but now is the best. 
Address, for these epec 
FRED. B. 8, Editor. 
238 h (1) 


SOSTON, Mass, 
BOOKS JUST READY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


ART IN THE NURSERY. Slatedrawingsand 
amusing pictures for little folks. Llluminated Soard 
covers, 50 cts, Fun for all the family. 


BABW’S OBJECT-LESSON BOOK. By 
ELLA FARMAN. Quarto, flexible cloth covers, 25 cta. 
All or should buy this book, if no other. 


244 D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Besten. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. 

329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


Athletic 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 


GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS 
G 00 d S POCKET AND 
GYMNASIUM. | FLAGS. 


GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
8. P. LEIGHTON & 00., 22 West St, Boston. 


-50. 
wren, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction: recommends 
good schools to parents. oo on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Fore Tenchers’ Agency, 
240 az (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, NewYork. 


A reliable Educational Bureau, Established 1855. 


PRINCIPALS, SCHOOL OFFICERS, TEACHERS, 
and others may confer with one of the Secretaries 


IN BOSTON 


November 21st and 22d, 10 A.M. to 3 P. M., at Messrs, 
WILLIAM WARE & COMPANY’ &, 47 Franklin St. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary, 
2446 30 Kast i4th St., New York. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms: from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous B 
rooms. Es hed twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


A FINISHED | The New England Conservatory, 
MUSIC AL BOSTON, employing 


75 Eminent Professors, 
Has a reputation unequaled for 

EDUCATION. furnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 

EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 


RARE collateral advan . For prospectus address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, i 228 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer, Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular, 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Unton Square, 
240 uz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


CURT W. MEYER, 
182 Broadway, New York. 


|MPROVED PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


A solid mechanism in all details. 
Every instrument tried previous to shipment. 
Schools are offered sets of instruments ec onomically 
selected, at greatly reduced prices. Tywdall’s famous 


Heness-Sauveur 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


A, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN ‘READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


al Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Orato Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teac era, and the 

‘student of higher lish. The Fall Term 


pens Sept. 20th. 70- “page e on lication. 
m J.W.8 OEMAIER, Prest. 


Course of Study in Quincy Schools. 


ARITHMETIC AND FORM. 


PREPARED BY 


COL. F. W. PARKER, AXD 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


A. G. BOYDEN, 
Princ. State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Contains a Republication of Horace Grant’s Arithmetic for Little Children, 


Price 10 cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Published by 
WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


made by the 


guaranteed EQuAL, and man 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


Por Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 


others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 


experts pronource them 


483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


oOo PER YEAR. 
“SINGLE 


Cts. 


The onty Publication of the kind, 


Address ANNA RANDALL-DIEBL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


_ European System of Instruction. 
243 tf 107 Marlborough Street, 


w yx EDUCATION, 
WLEY STREET; 
For cireular or information, addreag@B. SNOW. 


‘GLOBES, 12, 36, 


Worth a host of ordinary works on Elocution.” 


BE.t’s Principles of Elocution is the most 


cal and complete work extant. Vocal culture, 


expressive delivery, emphasis, gesture, etc., etc., are 
clearly and exhaustively treated. Just 
those studying without an instructor, as it contains 
selections for practice, carefully marked for inflection, 
—— etc. Mailed free on receipt of $1.50. 


the book for 


. BURBANK, , Salem, Mass. 


& Co., Augusta, Me. 


$ outfit free. Address TRUE 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. 


P. O. ViIOKERY, Angausta, 21825 


Electrical (58 in number) now Cor- 
solicited. Address, for specitied Price 
lista, as above. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of bind'ng for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal, Twenty per per 
cent. below Agenta’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 


three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 cents. 
Part-book publications Ix bon ht, soli, and exchan 
Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and works for sale. 


- BARNARD, 
238 n 162 Washington rth sak, Cornhill, Boston, 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 

The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 

JOHN D. BMACK & CO 


20 ax (1) (1) 71 John St. New York. - 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREEZT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Catalogues on application. 


PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS APPARATUS. 


All desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine ical Apparatus will find the largest stock 


and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in | 


America, by addressing 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, - 


240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New Vork. 
F. W. DEVOE & 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
[I,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 


ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Ph ceoph. and C hemical Apparatus (193 pp-) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


12222(1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the uine article. For terms and 
directions for use, sand Be le N.Y. Sai- 
icate Book Siate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. 


UBSCRIBERS sent for new 
List anc CRI imen copies, for canvassing auony 
Teuchers and friends. Splendid Premvwms are 


on the list. Address THOs. W. BIOKNELL, _—” 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass, 


| | 
| | 

| 

| 
| 
242 | 
The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 
| 
4838485 BROADWAY. | 
| 
| 
| 
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MICROSCOPES, Balt, Hall Benjamin 191 Greenwich E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 
From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounting. “fl J. R. Benjamin, M.D. ’ NEW YORK, x Importer and Manufacturer of 
LOWEST PRICES. | v Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a ae Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 
specinity. Our splendid Miustrated and Priced Cata-_ a. Philadel: hia for Apparae for male 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. chee sa tus ¥. Vecellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
R. & J. BECK, | and Finish and for | N. B.—I have no partner 
226 1016 Chestnat St., P ELPHIA. — > £ jand Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
=f | 2 
| Brain and Nerve Food. 
22 5 = The loss of the memory, the nervous and exhauste:| 
=. _ | feeling, the dissatisfaction with the results of one’s la- 
E2843 55 | | bors, the dull, unrefresbed sleep, the want of appetite, 
| PHOSPHATES restore the lost elements to the Brain, 
o | but food. F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
aes 378, 3 4 = x ™ | For sale by druggists. 2248 
e new Illus atalogue, sent “ 
= Pek 4 = free on of 12 cents. 220 (M) 
. 
ZAzse ae 
‘ . . 
‘Ht Perfection” iBlackboard Eraser.) reins. 108 104 305 108 107103 
— uare 
PHILOSOP HICAL wi 1:7. “lew Principle. Send for Circular. 
AND H. B. & w. oO. “4 ~ EUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 


Importers and@ Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materials. 


=VENTILATE#: 


Your School Houses 


With Hoveuton’s VENTILATOR, the only practical 
method ever offered the public. Fresh, warm air ; 


WSE ——~e oN U SE The best, most durable, therefore most economical, and handsomest article ever made or offered for the 
D St . NO DUST, NO DIRT, NO DAMAGE to Blackboards. Samples furnished by mail on receipt| ae cold draf m open windows, Orders 
9 


CHEMICAL [[HAMBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, Manfacturers and 


Every Variety. 


=~" 


J 26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


pu 
F of 35 cents. Manufactured for from all parte of New England promptly attended to. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 15 Bromfield Street, Boston, | 4 few State and lounty rights for sale. For descrip- 


—— . | tive circular, and other information, address 
UID LJ Ne WAX, S = 245 44 nse 


BAKER, PRATT & CO.. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, vss 

SCHOOL FURNISHERS, ND MIS OMMER STYLES 
sellers and Stationers, 
149.6 144 GRAND ST., NEW FORK, SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mmovenour me WORLD. 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated = 


SCHOOL DESKS, E. S. RITCHIE & SOWS, 


i 
150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Mfenufacory 


and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co., 
Furnishers 
HUNT. BROTHERS. 


. 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. Tllustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
\New-England General Managers 


HILL’S 


Folding Book-Case 


FOR LIBRARIES. 


— FoR — 4 
Sunday School "Library. THE ESTEY (ORGAN 
THE {ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 
— 213 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
Save all Writing, 
Sate tha Lins of WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
and make the labor of ex- FOR THE 
Higher Education. of Women. 
drudgery,—if you want to or 
on your work as a Li- Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five. Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


an with the accuracy of 
a Bank Cashier,—if you want 
to run ~ 
partment w the sy 
with which a railroad is run, 
—in a word, if you want to 
make use of the very sim- 

and best method 
ever devised for working a 
Sunday School Library, and 
thereby secure all the above- 
named and many other de- 


cided advantages, then USE be sent on potion to 
HILL’S FOLDING BOOK- ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
CASE. Address 176 am = Wellesley, Mass. 


7? 


Best A ificial Light Known 


— IS THE —~— 


c. &. BILE 
235  Miazileten, Pa. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 


only bolted and braced School Made by thé original inventor, KLEEMAN, 
Desk, and has no equal. TEEL Pp With improvements enggested by eminent American 
New-England School Furnishing Co. 25 aun PR) Bickel plating ; sold 

31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. WORKS, CAMDEN, WN. J. CES Of = 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, AVOID annoyance of chalk-dust by just PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Cow- Writers Economy Co. 
16 HAWLEY Srreet, Boston. LT As- plete of Wall Street Finance, containing Labor-8 ving nrers of 
Send . for sample AKER, TT ormation f i e 
Wor circular or information, address ¥.B.Sxow. & Ob., Furnishers, 142 aud 144 Grand St., N.Y. | & Co., Publishers, ? Wall St., Now York. | 
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THE AUTUMN TIME. 


BY MRS, FANNY SPANGENBERG. 
When Winter folds his mantle white, 
And stalks away to northern skies; 
When April comes from southern climes 
With smiling face and sunny eyes,— 

How wakes the world to visions bright! 


The violet, in its leafy home, 
Entrances us with sweet surprise; - 
Arbutus sweet, beneath our feet, 
And daisies, with their starry eyes, 
Tell us that Spring again has come. 


What heart but beats in unison,— 
When Nature thus doth live again, 
Bringing her treasures, fair and sweet, 
Into the homes and hearts of men,— 
With the great work she hath begun. 


How throbs with warmth the summer day, 
When royal sunshine smiles on all; 
When humming-bird and busy bee 
Flit o’er and round the garden wall, 
And roses blossom by the way! 


But fairest, sweetest, heaven-sent, 
Comes this great calm of Autumn time; 
This crowning glory of the year 
Within my spirit keepeth rhyme, 

And therein maketh great content. 


The smoke of incense, morn and night, 

Is resting on the purpled hills; 

Nature’s thank-offering to Him 

Who, with His bounteous mercy, fills 
Her granaries of life and light. 


Ah! Seow and suffering fly away, 
And bright reflections from the past 
Are gleaming round us in the glow 
The Autumn clouds at sunset cast, 
Meet omen of a brighter day. 


York, Penn., 1879. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue NEEps OF THE ScHOOLS.—Good common-sense, 
backed by a good moral character, are qualities of ster- 
ling value, and can be engrafted upon the young better 
by example than in any other way; and the Directory 
is assuming a fearful responsibility by neglecting to 
weed out of the profession such teachers as cannot, both 
by theory and practice, endue the boys and girls with 
these qualities. In this age of rapid improvement and 
advanced ideas, it may be well to stop and inquire how 
much of what is taught in our public schools is useless, 
and how much of but very little value to the great mass 
of boys who never get any farther than a common 
school? How much is of real and permanent value to 


the same class of boys and girls? Much, it will be 
seen at once, is for, it is said, “the development of the 
reasoning powers.” But, in reality, most of the time 
appears to be spent upon studies fitting the pupil, not 
for the active duties of life, but for admission to some 
higher institution of learning.—Dr. I. H. Mayer, West 
Lampeter, Pa. 

TEACHERS AND SALARIES.—There is no profession 
so exacting, none that breaks men down so early as that 
of faithful teaching; and there is no economy so penuri- 
ous, and no policy so intolerably mean as that by which 
the custodians of public affairs screw down to starva- 
tion-point the small wages of men and women who are 
willing to devote their time and strength to teaching 
the young. In political movements thousands of dol- 
lars can be squanderd, but for the teaching of the chil- 
dren of the people the cheapest teachers must be had, 
and their pay must be reduced whenever a reduction of 
expenses is necessary. If salaries ever should be ample, 
it is in the profession of school-teaching. If there is 
one place where we ought to induce people to make 
their profession a life business, it is in the teaching of 
schools. Oh, those who are to be taught are nothing but 
childrealyour children, my children, God's children, 


the sweetest and dearest and most sacred ones in life. 
At the very age when angels would be honored to serve 
them, that is the time when we put them into the hands 
of persons who are not prepared by disposition to be 


teachers, and who are not educated for teaching, and 
who are continually bribed, as it were, by the miserable 
wages that are given them, to leave their teaching as 
soon as they acquire a little experience. It is a shame, 
a disgrace to the American people, a disgrace to Amer- 
ican Christianity.— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Tue Principtes or Epucative 
Activity is childhood’s law ; accustom the child to do; 
educate the hand. 2. Cultivate the faculties in their 
natural order; first form, then furnish the mind. 3. 
Begin with the senses; never ¢el/ a child that which he 
can discover himself. 4. Reduce every subject to its 
elements; present but one difficulty at atime. 5. Step 
by step; be thorough; never measure information by 
your capacity of giving. 6. Let every lesson have an 
aim, either immediate or remote. 7. Teach ideas; give 
terms; cultivate language. 8. Proceed from the known 


to the unknown; from the particular to the general; 
from the concrete to the abstract ; from the simple to 
the difficult. 9. Teach synthetically first, then analyt- 
ically ; the order of nature, not of the subject.—Supt. 
W. S. Hall, N. Y. School Journal. 


DiscipLinE.—Success in school government depends 
more upon what the teacher is than upon what he does. 
Normal discipline should aim to develop such habits of 
thought and deportment as will enable him to control 
by force of character rather than by professional expe- 
dients, which, sooner or later, become ineffectual. The 
weak teacher gradually loses his power as intimacy re- 
veals his character to his pupils; the strong one grows 
in power to the last day of the term, because his author- 
ity is based upon natural and moral leadership, to which 
children render almost instinctive obedience. He who 
has best learned the lesson of obedience himself is best 
prepared to exact it from others; and hence, obedience 
is required not more for the good of the school than as 


an essential element in professional training. Bad 
habits, being the product of time, require time for ex- 
tirpation, and a reasonable time will be given for that 
purpose; but carelessness, negligence, and insubordina- 
tion will not be tolerated under any circumstances.— 


Rev. D. C. John, Prin. Nor. School, Mankato, Minn. 


Tue Eneuisu System or Epueation.—The social 
habits of the people have to be carefully studied before 
we attempt to transplant any system of education. It 
is often remarked that here, in England, the claims 
made by so-called society, even on young girls, is detri- 
mental to their progress in educational matters. This 
is often true, and, no doubt in many countries, by a 
stricter regime at this period of life, apparently better 
results may be secured. We must not jump, however, 
at once to the conclusion that the foreign system is al- 
together better, or that our system must be at once 
completely changed, or that it has no counterbalancing 
advantages. The fact that girls may, and often do, mix 


more with their elders here, if wisely arranged and care- 
fully considered, has immense advantages, both educa- 
tionally and morally. It is indeed an open question 
whether, as we stand in this respect, the advantage is 
not on our side except in extreme cases.—Journal of 
the W. Ed. Union, England. 

Wuart we Teacu ?—The grand purpose of 
the teacher is to form character. There are two kinds 
of character, good and bad. Then what is the purpose 
of our common schools? It is neither to make proficient 
scholars nor saints, but good American citizens. Our 


schools are designed to educate not only intellectually 
but morally. We cannot send the child’s intellect to 
school and keep its moral nature at home. The safety 
of the Republic, and humanity itself, depends on moral 
instruction. What kind of moral instruction should we 
teach? Not Chinese nor Heathen nor Materialism. 
The morality to be taught in the public schools is the 
Christian religion. One of the best friends of educa- 
tion remarked that, without morality, we can have no 
freedom; but, without religion, there is no morality, 
and without the Bible, there is no religion. It is the 
duty of all the teachers of our public schools to impress 
the minds of their pupils with the principles of morality 
and of patriotism, and to avoid falsehood, profanity, and 
lying, those three great vices. You should instruct 
them in the principles of what is right, in truth and 
virtue. And are we really doing our duty in what we 
have been teaching ? We see knowledge used for false- 


hood and evil instead of for good. The burglars of 
Chicago at this present time are getting books published 
to enlighten others who are not adepts in the profession, 
so that it is not the gaining of knowledge so much as 
the moral principles we impart to the young mind which 
is to enlighten it in the true steps of citizenship.—H. 
McKibbin. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. — (1) 


BY MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN. 


An article upon “ Literature and Composition,” in a 
recent number of THE JOURNAL, gave rise to some 
thoughts relative to our own experience, which we trust 
may not be altogether wanting in interest to the read- 
ers of Tuk JOURNAL. 

That we become familiar with authors through their 
writings, no one will wish to deny. Nevertheless, an 
insight into the daily life of an author throws light 
upon his writings, and often affords a clue to what is 
otherwise ambiguous or obscure. The immature mind 
looks upon facts as something more tangible than hex- 
ameters, just as with little folks a picture of the ele- 
phants is worth more than pages of hard words about 
the tusks and proboscis. 

In reading, we often ask, “ What could have given 
rise to the singularly original plot of this story ? 
Whence the striking little episodes scattered through 
its pages?” “What was there,” we inquire, “in the 
life of Mrs. Browning, that linked her writings to the 
Greek poets, and made her the rival of Sophocles, with 
the inspiration of Aischylus? Was it the genius of 
the great English bard alone, or some ever-clinging 
memories of the past, that created those never-to-be- 
forgotten lines,— 

‘* The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.”’ 

Often the depths are never revealed. We become 
acquainted with the barren heath and stubborn sur- 
roundings of the three sisters of Haworth, and realize 
that their pictures of desolation and suffering were 
drawn from their own experiences. Yet who can ex- 
pect to understand the origin of the design and contour 
of that most unique of all romances which Charlotte 
Bronté threw out of her overburdened soul, just as the 
Mississippi hurls from its banks boulders loosened by 
some great convulsion of nature. 

Publishers are constantly acquiescent to our premises. 
Why is all that is known of Shakespeare recorded in 
each new edition with slight variations, to give it the 
appearance of something new, just as lines are changed 
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in sacred hymns to correspond with modern ideas, thus 
defrauding of their original glory the majesty of Watts 
and the pathos of Cowper? Why is it that upon the 
pages of our most popular magazines are constantly to 
be found sketches of distinguished men, or incidents in 
their lives? Boswell understood the answer better than 
** Many far wiser than we,”’ 

when he tracked Dr. Johnson over the world, and then 
made his own name as immortal as that of the great 
lexicographer himself. Editors understand it when 
they make up their column of “personals.” They 
know that a few lines relative to the health of George 
Eliot, and the probability of another novel, are seized 
with the avidity of a geologist who sees, for the first 
time, a bit of violet mica. 

But it is not our purpose to discuss the design of 
newspapers. We have to do with more continuous in- 
cidents, piled up like Ecbatana, that palace of an ancient 
Median king, in circles of white and scarlet and azure 
and gold, each complete in itself, and forming an edifice 
of great strength and beauty. Such are many of our 
reviews and biographies. The essays of Macaulay are 
models of style. In reading these, the student is not 
only becoming familiar with the leading traits of char- 
acter and the mental peculiarities of such men as Byron 
and Addison and Milton, but also with some of the 
finest specimens of composition in the English language. 

We trust we shall not be regarded too egotistical if we 
speak of our own classes in English literature. Among 
these, a recent one consisted of sixteen young ladies, with 
an average ageof seventeen. Here it may be remarked 
that, in our estimation, a knowledge of the history of 
the times in which an author lived is essential to a full 
appreciation of his works. Without this knowledge 

Hudibras loses its keen edge; Swift’s ingenious satire 
becomes a mere outgrowth of the writer’s imagination ; 
and our own Bigelow Papers, instead of “edged tools,” 
are simply fine specimens of the author’s native wit and 
humor. Consequently, history should be studied with 
English literature, or reviewed, as the case may be. 

That the study may be pursued systematically, it is 
advisable that it be considered under distinct periods, 
these being arranged in accordance with the preferences 
of the teacher, or with the text-book in use. The date 
and writers of each period should be dwelt upon, until 
they are fixed points in the mind of the student. This 
we regard as an essential basis to a clear and critical 
study of English literature. 

We will suppose one class of sixteen are upon that 
fruitful period commencing with the eighteenth century, 
and Oliver Goldsmith the subject of the lesson. Topics 
are given to the class, such as,— 

When did Goldsmith live ? 

Reigning sovereigns of that period ? 

Character of the times ? 

Name his principal writings ; 
and others if the teacher considers it necessary. Let 
the class get what they can from their text-books. 
Then they are asked to consult their library at home ; 
the town library; any books or persons that can give 
them reliable information about Oliver Goldsmith. 
It is surprising what an amount of interesting matter 
such a course will call forth. Encyclopedias are exam- 
ined, text-books on literature, lives of Goldsmith, ed- 
itions of his poems with sketches of his life prefixed, old 
magazines, and every thing that can afford any facts 
concerning him. To understand how to find out what 
we do not know is an important part of education, and 
this the sixteen are learning most effectually. 

The following day the class-room is easily filled ; 
faces glow with the consciousness of well-prepared les- 
sons; eyes sparkle with intelligence ; each one is eager 
to give the interesting and amusing facts she has col- 
lected. The topics are read by the teacher, and after 
a satisfactory recitation upon each, one member of the 
class is asked to state what else she has found upon the 
subject of the lesson. She has been reading Irving’s 

Goldsmith, and is apparently familiar with the entire 


contents of the book. But she must be cut short, and 
others called upon to recite. One has found Foster’s 
Life of Goldsmith. Others have Harpers’ editions of 
his writings, with choice little anecdotes, told in the 
choicest style. The enthusiasm increases; hands are 
raised for permission to correct statements differing 
from what others have found. Suddenly the little figure 
of a merry girl, the youngest in the class, half rises, 
unable longer to withold “the funniest thing she ever 
read.” We scarcely seem a teacher, so interesting has 
the lesson become to us, and the more so from the 
absence of all cant and school-girl manner of recitation. 
The students have read pages, and must present the 
substance of those pages in a few properly-expressed 
sentences; this they have learned to do, in an easy, 
graceful manner that many a society woman might envy. 

Of course, there must be tact on the part of the 
teacher,—a dignity that will prevent such an exercise 
from degenerating into mere story-telling, and a mag- 
netism which, while it inspires enthusiasm, will pre- 
vent undue levity. At the close of the lesson, every 
member of the class wants to know about the books 


Goldsmith wrote,— 


consummation 
Devoutly to be wished’’ 


by the teacher, as the scholars themselves are thus led 
to carry out her own plans in-the study of English lit- 
erature. 

In another paper, the author will further present her 
methods of instruction. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


NuMBER III. 


LESSON IV. 
1. Raise right foot straight out behind without bend- 
ing knee. 
2. Return to floor. 
3. Same with left foot. Each ten times. 


LESSON V. 
1. Hold hands horizontally at sides at arms’ length. 
2. Squeeze tight, as if holding rubber-balls. 


LESSON VI. 
1. Drop the hands, till they hang at the sides. 
2. Raise them forward, without bending the elbows, 
palms extended and facing front, moving slowly and 
together, till the thumbs meet over the head. 

3. With elbows still stiff, bring the hands downward 
in front toward the feet, as low as the knees, — the 
knees to be kept absolutely straight. 

Repeat at first four times; gradually increase the 
number, and lower the hands farther, till every pupil 
can touch the floor with his finger-tips, while keeping 
elbows and knees stiff. 

LESSON VII. 

1 and 2, as in last lesson. 

3. Without bending body or knees bring the hands 
slowly down, not in front, but at the sides, till the little 
finger and the edge of the hand touch the leg, the palm 
facing front. 

Repeat,—raising the hands at the sides as they come 


down. 
LESSON VIII. 


1. Clasp hands together over head. 

2. Turn them over till the palms are upward. 

3. Straighten the elbows till the hands are as high 
over the head as you can reach. 

4. Head erect and hands stretched firmly, march 
round the room three times. 


LESSON IX.: MARCH. 

1. Lift the feet alternately from the floor, so that you 
step regularly, — left, right, left, right; but without 
leaving your places. 

2. March, pressing hard with the sole and toe of each 
foot as it leaves the ground, so as to produce a slight 
springy movement. 

Good marching is a very valuable exercise, but it is 
very difficult to teach. It is worth while to take each 


pupil separately if necessary, then a row at a time, and 
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so on, until accuracy of movement, erectness of carriage 
are insured from each one. The head and body must 
be held erect, the shoulders back, eyes forward, the 
proper foot put forward, time well marked; no slouch- 
ing allowed. 

The exercise may be profitably varied by an occa- 
sional change (either at the word of command, or by 
the example of the leader) in the position of the hands 
and arms; holding them sometimes aloft, then stretched 
sideways, back, front, or down, now clasped behind, or 
with finger-tips on shoulders, and so on, as the ingenu- 
ity of the teacher or leader may suggest. The course 
taken may also be varied, yoing in and out among the 
desks, or taking a sinuous path in the open space of 
hall or recitation-room. The open yard should be used 
for marching as often as practicable. 

Of course, musical accompaniment, played in strict 
time, will add spirit to the exercise. , 


SHOULD IT NOT BE STUDIED? 


BY EDWD. A. RAND, SOUTH BOSTON. 


Any works on hygiene as connected with physiology, 
that should be taught in our schools and yet never make 
any reference to such a possible thing as poison, would 
be considered fearfully lacking. It is with fitness, then, 
that we noticed in one of our text-books a long, dark 
list of poisons, brightened only by the mention of their 
antidotes. In such a work it would be thought timely 
to refer to the possible poisonous exhalations escaping 
from drains or marshes or flats. If there should be any- 
where flats of vast dimensions breathing up their poison 
toward the sky, how that spot would be branded and 
labeled as one to be shunned! If its dimensions should 
be so great as to be of national peril, you would have 
had hygienic tocsins ringing out their alarms in every 
schoolroom. The subject would cover pages of our text- 
books, and be thoroughly investigated. 

Now there is a poison going up all over the land. 
Over our great cities how its exhalations hang, a huge, 
terrible cloud of death! Over our towns and villages 
float smaller and yet pestilential cloud-masses. What 
corner of the land does not know something of the sad 
effects of alcoholic poisonings? Do we realize how 
great the evil is, what seriousness invests the drink- 
problem ? A man staggers by us ina fit of intoxica- 
tion: this case becomes a kind of loophole through 
which we look upon the national peril. We say alco- 
holic poison is the sexton covering 60,000 bodies every 
year. It is the furnace whose tongues of flame lick up 
hundreds of millions of dollars every year. It is the 
tempter luring to their crime nine-tenths of the trans- 
gressors of the laws of the land. It feeds poor-houses, 
stuffs jails, compels armies of police to tramp up and 
down the land day and night. It brings hunger aud 
cold and nakedness into thousands of homes. It is the 
prolific parent of “hard times.” It is the great dragon 
ravaging the morals of the land. 


We begin to say all this, as we notice that one case of 
intoxication. But our home may be in some city where 
frequent cases alarm us. The evil of alcoholic poison- 
ing may stagger against us daily, disgust, and at the 
same time terrify us. We think of our children. We 
would save them from the evil, and drive the evil away 
from them. The least we can do is to warn them, and 
warn all our young people of the terrible effects of al- 
coholic poisoning. We-can’t sound the warnings too 
soon. Not far from the writer’s home, a little boy, not 
over seven years old, obtained a bottle of liquor while at 
play with his companions one day. He little under- 
stood that so much death was there bottled, corked, and 
sealed. He drank freely only to sleep profoundly, and 
at last slept the sleep that knows no waking. Where 
was the parent, the teacher, the friend, to explain 
to the poor little victim that death was in that bottle ? 
We cannot begin too early to indoctrinate the children 
in our schools, 
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What if we should hear, some day, that the Chinese 
government had resolved to put into the schools of 
China a text-book on the nature and effects of opium- 
poison? We should call it wise statesmanship. We 
contend that our necessity is as great. If we don’t 
trouble the drink-problem, it will trouble us,—is in- 
deed troubling us. Here is a peril to the national 
health, the national finances, the national industries, 
the national morals, to the very existence of the nation 
itself. 

The nation is divided as to methods for averting the 
peril. Some desire moral suasion, and others would 
add the argument of the law. There are those who 
stand with the Maine farmers, “for the law, but agin 
its enforcement.” All substantially, though, are agreed 
concerning this thing,—that the young shall, or should, 
grow up pure of the evil of intemperance. 

We will commence with the young, and, to reach 
them most thoroughly, and combat most successfully 
the national peril, let us start in the public schools. 
We would make the study of alcoholic poisoning as 
thorough and scientific as possible. In the text-books 
on hygiene generally used, we think it will be found 
that this subject is gingerly noticed. In one we noticed 
that a part of the antidote for alcohol was the pouring 
of water on the head. We wish it had said more about 
putting it into the stomach, in the first place. Investi- 
gation should go right down to the bottom of the evil, 
and then reach out far as it extends. Under this head 
of poison, notice could be fittingly taken of various tox- 
ical substances. Let one read an article by Dr. Rich- 
ardson, in the Contemporary Review, on “Chloral and 
the Narcotics.” That gives a broad, comprehensive 
survey of the whole subject of toxical poisons, shows us 
what powder-magazines are all about us, and suggests 
to us our duty of enlightening the minds of all. It is 
Dr. Richardson who has prepared a text-book,—what he 
terms a “ Temperance Lesson Book,”—that has been in- 
troduced into schools in London, Edinburgh, Leeds, 
Brighton, and adopted indeed by all the large school 
boards in England, and most of the smaller ones. 
What a gain must come to England from this! 

The young will appreciate such study. The boy who 
sees a young man tossing off a glass of liquor may not 
see any appreciable ill-effect at first, and wonders where 
the harm is. But the study would show that Nemesis 
sits by the side of the first glass, and retribution begins 
at once. It begins unseen in the body, that is only a 
veil to-day, hiding the sad results of wrong, but soon 
becomes the white shroud covering a soul’s dead hopes. 

But one may ask, How shall we sequre the introduc- 
tion of this text-book? Let any one that reads this 
start a petition, to be signed and then handed to their 
school committee. Are the readers philanthropic, patri- 
otic women ? let them not forget their influence; and 
let them remember with what new power in school-mat- 
ters the laws of various States invest them. 

And the result of what may be done in such school- 
study of alcoholic poisoning,—will it prove to be a little 
thing? I look behind me; I see so many of the gen- 
eration tipsy and staggering, with blinded vision and 
trembling limbs. I look upon their poverty and dis- 
tress; I see their unhappy homes, the wife and children 
in rags and tears. I see my country, too, staggering as 
these poor victims of poison stagger, burdened with their 
poverty; crippled with their lameness ; in finances, in- 
dustries, and morals, feeling the paralysis of their shift- 
lessness, idleness, and sin. But I look ahead, and see 
generations coming. I catch the echo of their energetic 
tramp. I see their faces of health and life. I rejoice 
in the display of their prosperity. And now I catch 
their voices: “We are coming,—huzza! huzza! the 
bright hope of the morning in our faces, the vigor of a 
temperate youth in our bodies, the strength of a pure 
our brains,— America’s hope, America’s salva- 


_— Some people are like blotters, The more impres- 
sions they receive the cloudier they become. 


A CHAT WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


BY SELF-RELIANCE, 


ABOUT SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. —(IL.) 


In our first paper we left the teacher in the school 
district managing to form a favorable acquaintance with 
the patrons and pupils of the school she has been em- 
ployed to teach. If she has secured the confidence of 
all, an important point has been gained. When she 
enters the schoolroom, she will be surrounded by per- 
sonal friends ; and when, in the discharge of her duties, 
she finds it necessary to deal sternly with some rebel 
against her authority, she can rely upon the parents at 
home to sustain her, because they have formed her ac- 
quaintance and believe in the wisdom of her purposes 
and methods. Of course, this kind of management 
must continue during her entire administration. 


But we propose now to introduce our young teacher 
into the schoolroom, expecting that she will continue to 
manage wisely, to prevent the evil which she would 
otherwise be compelled to meet and punish. No teacher 
can be a good disciplinarian who is not first a wise 
manager. 

The school has assembled, and are in their seats, and 


the teacher is in her desk. What is now to be done ? W 


First of all, we answer, a complete organization must be 
effected. Nothing else should be attempted until this 
is accomplished. The watch cannot be made to keep 
time until every wheel is adjusted, lubricated, and 
brought under the controlling power of the mainspring. 
Neither can a school be brought into working-order and 
placed under the authority and control of one master, 
without a complete organization and classification. 
Proper management in this regard will have in view 
such an arrangement of the pupils on their seats that 
they will not disturb each other in the necessary 
changes of the schoolroom, nor be tempted to idleness 
or mischief. Necessary irregularities will be reduced 
to system and made disciplinary. 

Recesses are as important as recitations or study- 
hours to the end in view, and they should be arranged 
at regular intervals, for fifteen minutes in the morning 
and afternoon. While one division of the school is 
allowed to drift in the open air, the teacher should 
attend to the individual wants of the other division, to 
prevent interruptions during regular school hours. In 
addition to the regular recess above alluded to, an occa- 
sional recess for two or three minutes may be profitably 
given, in which the pupils may not leave the room, but 
may whisper, ask questions, and change their positions, 
as the case may be. Such a recess does not consume 
much time, but it serves a good purpose, and removes 
all excuses for the indulgence in such habits during the 
quiet hours of study and recitation. With such indul- 
gence the teacher can insist upon perfect order, while 
order is the law. 

Great pains must also be taken in the classification 
of the school. The teacher must manage to have as few 
classes as possible, to secure class emulation, and full 
time for careful drill in recitation. Still, each pupil 
must have an appropriate place where hecan work with- 
out discouragement, and have his time fully occupied. 
Great care must be taken in arranging the studies and 
assigning lessons, to tax each pupil exactly to the ex- 
tent of his working-ability. He must not be overtaxed. 
lest he be disheartened or break down. His lessons 
must not be too easy, lest his spare time be devoted to 
mischief. The bright must have more studies than the 
dull scholar, for the same reason. 

No interruptions can be allowed during class recita- 
tion. How can this be prevented? We answer, by 
careful management, combined with authority. The 
regular and short recesses remove the necessity for fre- 
quent interruption during recitation hours. But the 
teacher’s attention must sometimes be given to individ- 
ual calls. To provide for this with the least trouble, 
the teacher may allow the raising of the hand, to be rec- 


ognized or not, as she may decide. A little experience 
with school will enable her to settle such questions 
properly at sight. In this way all unnecessary noise 
and interruption are prevented. 

This kind of management brings all the influence of 
a well-organized school to bear upon its discipline. The 
object to be gained is to prevent evil. “Experience” 
may tell the young teacher how to discipline the wrong- 
doer; we propose to show her how to prevent that 
wrong, and thus avoid the necessary punishment. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS RECKEIVED.—William Hoover, Napakoneta, O.: 
Problems 124, 127, 187, 1388, and Theorems IV., V., and VI. 
F. P. Matz, Kings Mountain, N. C.: 124, 127. ©. F. J.: 124, 


127; J. H. W.: 124, 126,127. H. Laukeet, 124, 127. W. W. 
S.: 124, 127. D. H. Davison, Minonk, IIl.: 124, 127. E. J. 
Edmunds, New Orleans, La.: 124,127. Henry Gunder, North 
Manchester, Ind.: 124, 126, 127, 128, 129. LaRoy F. Griffin, 
Lake Forest, 1ll.; 127. J.8. R.: 127, 1388; Theorems IV., V. 
F. A. Hart, Monson, Me.: 127. Geoorge H. Leland: 127. 
William Gilmore, North Easton, Mass.: 127. A. J. yg 
Ashby, Mass.: 127. E.E. T.: 127. W.L. H.: 124, 127, 128, 129. 
E. P. Barker, Deerfield, Mass.; 124. James Waters, Narra- 
gansett, R. I: Theorems IV., V., VI. OC. N. Snyder, Sun- 
bury, Pa.: 127. J. Denna, Highland Falls, N. Y.: 127. E. 
. W., 188. 


SOLUTIONS. 


[For the benefit of many inquirers we give solutions 
of the equations contained in Problem VL, from THe 
JouRNAL of Feb. 26, 1876.—Ep.] 


2 tym 

(1) X y gives ay + y* = 1ly (3). 

(3)—(2) “ =1ly—T (4). 

(1)x 2 “ 2a? + 2y = 22 (5). 

(3) + (4) ay + — 2y = 1ly-+-15 (6). 
Equation (6) solved as a quadratic in a, gives = 3, or 
z= The first value of substituted in (1) 
gives y= 11, ory=2. The second value of 
substituted in (1) or (2), gives a cubic equation which 
may be solved by the ordinary methods. G. B. N. 


PROBLEM VI,— 


(ANOTHER SOLUTION OF PROBLEM VI.) 
Given z? + y = 11, y? +2 = 7, to find a and y. 
(y—2)=—0. By transp., arran 
(a — 3) (a2-+ 3) + (y — 2) = 0. § ing, and fact. 1st eq. 
(a — 3) = —(y’ — 4) By transposing, factor- 
(2 — 3) = —(y + 2) (y — 2) § ing, ete., 2d equation. 
—(y + 2) (y— 2)(a + 3)+ (y — 2) = 0; by substitut- 
ing value of (2—3), of 2d equation, in the 1st equation. 
But (y — 2) is a common factor, and is therefore = to 
zero, since the equation =0. Hence y— 2 =0, or 
y = 2; and by substituting this value in equation (1), 
we have 2 + 2 = 11, or a* = 9, oraz = 3. N. B. 


PROBLEM 117.—Given the base and vertical angle of a tri- 

angle: to find its mean area. F. P. Matz. 
Let x be the vertical angle, a the base, and » an 
a’ sin sin (x +) 
2sin 4 


angle at the base. Then area = 


and average = sin sin (x -+ @)dq. 
1 

cote + Lucius Brown. 


PROBLEM 120.—Find the volume of the solid whose surface 
is represented by the equation, 2? + 2abry? 4- z? = m. 


The limits of integration are readily found to be, 
+ W/m — — Qabay* y= + —2Z 
And + Vn=™,. 

Let V = the required volume; then 


da dy da = ffx da dy 
= 2S {NV 2abay? dz dy = 


+mi 
vis) {tw} 
F. P. Marz. 
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THE IMPERIAL GOLDEN WEDDING. 


The following adaptation of a well-known Burschenlied was 
one of the many poetical effusions suggested by the recent cele- 
bration at Berlin: 


Gaudeamus igitur Imperatrix placida, 
Nuptias cantates! Sponsa Jubilza, 
Quinquaginta annos junctis ivat qua benefica 
Resonant e terris cunctis Leniebat vulnera 
Voces gratulantes! Sicut mitis dea! 


Ubi unquam conjuges Vivat noster Fritzius! 
Erant tam beati Laureis eclectis 

Qui durante omni vita Fulget ejus gloria; 

Se amarunt, infinita Vivat et Victoria 
Fide conciliati! Parvaque proneptis! 


Vivat Gulielmus rex Juvenis Germanica 
Atque imperator! Aquila florescat! 
Heros hostem qui prostravit, Tollat se in aéra 
Nostras gentes unitavit, Avolet ad sidera 
Patrie creator! Sole fausto crescat! 


Utinam vos principes 
Conspicemur sanos 

Hilari et leta mente, 
Media in nostra gente 
Multos suaves annos! 


A VISIT TO THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY. 


Many people visit Cambridge, and especially during the sum- 
mer months. Among the places of interest are the Botanic 
Garden and its neighbor, just across the way, the Observatory. 
The visitors are highly delighted with what they see at the 
garden, but are very much disappointed when they are told 
that the Observatory is not open to the public. Those who 
have never had the good fortune to gain admission to the Ob- 
servatory will, perhaps, be somewhat interested in knowing 
what they would see if they could gain admittance; and those 
who have had the pleasure of being ‘‘shown through” may 
wish to recall some of the 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


As we enter the door at the west end of the building, we are 
shown into a rather narrow hall, in the center of which there 
is a pyramid, of several sides, made of wood. This is not 
solid, but very strong braces are used on the inside, to enable 
it to support considerable weight. On the top of this frustrum 
of a pyramid is placed an equatorial telescope of five and one- 
half inches aperture. This telescope is not visible from the 
entry, as it is above the floor of the second story. The glass 
was made by the firm of Alvan Clarke & Sons, of Cambridge- 
port. Itis not in constant use, because observations can be 
made much better with the large equatorial. 

The first door to the right, in the entry, leads into the library. 
Here we find several thousand volumes, nearly all of which 
relate to astronomy and mathematics. As the University 
library is near at hand, only professional books need be kept in 
the Observatory library. Passing through this room, we come 
into what is known as the “‘ West Transit’? room. Only a few 
feet from the door at which we enter this room, we see a rather 
smal! instrument inside of a case. The upper part of the doors 
of the case are of glass, and the instrument can be seen through 
them. But when the instrument is in use, this case is rolled 
back, and a slide that covers an opening, extending north and 
south in thé roof, is also rolled away. This gives an unob- 
structed view of the heavens for a small distance each side of 
the meridian. Sliding windows in the walls extend this view 
to the northern and southern horizons. The instrument is 
known as the “ Russian Transit,’’ because the Russians were 
the first to manufacture that peculiar style of transit instru- 
ment. The object of this instrument is to determine the time 
that the heavenly bodies pass the meridian. The telescope of 
the instrument moves in the plane of the meridian, and it can 
be directed to any star passing this great circle. On looking 
into the eye-piece of the instrument, we see quite a number of 
parallel lines, arranged in bands of five lines each. The time 
of the stars crossing each one of these lines is carefully noted, 
and as the lines are parallel to, and the middle line coincides 
with the meridian, by taking the mean of the times observed 
we can get nearly the exact time of passing the meridian. In 
practice, however, the instrument is never in perfect adjust- 
ment, and a series of observations has to be made in order to 
determine its errors. This instrument has been used, until 
quite recently, for determining the error of the clock that gives 
the standard time to the railroads and principal cities of New 
England. 

THE “‘ MERIDIAN CIRCLE.”’ 

A little further along, in the same room, we see a very large 
transit instrument with a finely graduated circle attached, so 
that the declinations of stars may be observed as well as the 
transits over the meridian. An instrument so constructed is 
called a Meridian Circle. This instrument, one of the finest 
in the world, was constructed by Troughton & Simms, of Lon- 
don. It is about 9 feet long, and has an object-giass of 8 
inches in diameter. It is powerful enough to observe a star of 
the second magnitude at a distance of half an hour from the 
sun. Observations are made with it throughout the entire 


day and some parts of the night. The circle giving the de- 
clinations is read by means of four microscopes, each one of 
which can be read to the one-tenth of a second of arc. 

The method of taking these readings cannot well be explained 
without the aid of a diagram. The smaller-sized transit in- 
struments are “‘reversed”’ during each set of observations, 
but a Meridian Circle is reversed only aboutonce a year. The 
telescope turns on an axis, and when this axis is turned end 
for end it is said to be reversed. With a large instrument this 
is a very delicate thing to do, as the instrument weighs about 
one thousand pounds. In making observations at night it 
would be impossible to see the fine lines that are used for de- 
termining the time of the stars crossing the meridian, unless 
there could be found some way, either of making the field of 
view of the telescope brighter, or making the lines themselves 
brighter. The more common method is to make the “ field ”’ 
bright. This is done by throwing a light through the axis of 
the telescope, by means of reflectors. Then we see the dark 
lines quite distinctly against the bright background. A very 
ingenious arrangement is used for this particular Meridian 
Cirele. A series of mirrors and prisms are so arranged that a 
single gas-jet illuminates the field of the telescope, — the four 
points on the declination-cirele that are read by the micro- 
scopes,—and throws a light on the recorder’s book and chro- 
nometer. All of the observations of star-transits made with 
this instrument are recorded by electricity. The apparatus used 
for this purpose will be described further on. 

As we pass from this room we enter the rotunda, and here 
we get our first idea of the size of 

THE LARGE EQUATORIAL TELESCOPE, 


although we cannot see the instrument itself. A portion of 
the massive pier presents itself to our view. The part seen is 
the frustrum of a cone of solid mason-work, with here and there 
a small opening extending into the pier to break the jar on the 
instrument, caused by any disturbance of the earth at the 
foundation of the pier. This pier is about 45 feet in height, 
and it rests on a solid, natural foundation. It is surmounted 
by a single cap-stone, 10 feet in diameter and 22 inches in 
thickness. 

We turn to the right of this ponderous support, and passing 
into the main entry-way of the observatory, we ascend the 
winding stairway leading to the dome. An iron door cuts off 
the dome from the stairway, so that in case of a fire it would 
not be communicated to the great equatorial. 

The first time one sees a large telescope, as in the first view 
of Niagara, I think the visitor is disappointed ; but the more 
he looks at it the larger it seems. This telescope is 23 feet in 
length, and has an object-glass 15 inches in diameter. This 
was for a number of years the largest telescope in America, 
but now there are two or three of larger dimensions. It was 
constructed about 1846, at Munich, Germany, and is the same 
size as the refractor at Pulkowa, Russia. The telescope is 
mounted on a granite pedestal about eleven feet in height, and 
weighing several tons. The telescope, together with the equa- 
torial mounting and the plates by means of which it is at- 
tached to the pedestal, weighs 8,000 pounds; and yet it is so 
nicely-balanced that it can be moved bya very slight pressure. 
Along the side of the tube of the telescope we see two cylin- 
drical brass rods several inches in diameter. These are to pre- 
vent what is known as flexure, or bending of the tube. 

If the telescope is pointed at a star, and the observer notes 
the position of the star in the field of view, and then Jooks 
away for a short time, he will find, on looking into the instru- 
ment again, that the star has moved. This apparent motion 
of the star is due to the diurnal rotation of the earth on its 
axis. It would be exceedingly inconvenient if the observer 
had to be constantly moving the telescope in order to keep the 
star in the field of view ; an arrangement has been contrived, 
however, that gives sufficient motive-power to move the teles- 
cope. A sort of clock-work is used, having heavy weights for 
the power, and being regulated by a short pendulum. It is so 
arranged that the telescope can be used either with or without 
the clock. The great advantage in the equatorial mounting is 
that the same clock will cause the telescope to follow a star 
near the equator or near the pole; although if the instrument 
was stationary the equatorial star might cross the field of view 
in two minutes, while the polar star would probably be an hour 
in going the same apparent distance. This is accounted for 
when we consider that the axis of the right-ascension circle 
points toward the north pole. It is called the polar axis. 

The refractor, of which we have given a short description, 
has been employed during the past two or three years in mak- 
ing measures of the relative brightness of many of the 
heavenly bodies. 

THE PHOTOMETER, CHRONOGRAPH, ETC. 

Descending the stairway leading to the dome, and again 
passing the stone pier, we are attracted toward a room in 
which we hear the constant click of a telegraph-instrument. 
Here we find the last record of the time-signals as they leave 
the observatory. But we have not the space to go into the de- 
tails in regard to them, as there are many points to be noticed 

In the same room we find an instrument that has but recently 


ranged that the brightness of any star as it crosses the merid- 
ian can be compared with that of the pole star. Stars fainter 
than the seventh or eight magnitude cannot be observed with 
this instrument. Passing into the next room we find the 
standard sidereal clock, and also one of the chronographs. 

I will now give a brief description of this instrument. A 
sheet of unruled paper is wrapped around a cylinder about 
seven inches in diameter. This cylinder makes one revolution 
on its axis during each minute. The motion is rendered uni- 
form by what is known as the Bond spring-governor (and this, 
by the way, is the original instrument constructed by the in- 
ventor). A stationary pen, through which the ink flows freely, 
is held against the paper. As the cylinder revolves a slight 
motion is given to the pen, parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 
This causes to be traced upon the paper a spiral line; so that 
there appears to be a set of parallel lines about one-tenth of 
an inch apart. The pen is so arranged in connection with an 
electric circuit, that whenever the circuit is broken it will 
cause a notch to be made in the spiral line. A clock having a 
series of toothed wheels is placed in circuit, and these teeth 
are so arranged that they will break the circuit, for an instant, 
at the beginning of each second. The observer has a key also 
in the same circuit, and when he observes a star cross a wire 
in the instrument, he taps the key and a notch is made in the 
spiral line. The position of this notch is referred to the 
notch just preceding it, caused by the clock breaking the cir- 
cuit. When the observations have been completed, some one 
notes the time by the clock, and at the same time makes a 
mark at the corresponding second recorded on the paper. 
This furnishes all the data for reading the record as shown by 
the marks on the paper. 

We have now noticed the principal features of the Observa- 
tory, except the Time Service Department; and as our object 
in visiting the institution has been accomplished, we will take 
our departure, 


VARIETIES. 


— The following correspondence took place between Fred- 
eric the Great and the Sacristan of the Cathedral of Berlin: 


The Sacristan: I notify your majesty,— 

1st. That hymn-books are lacking for the royal family. 

2d. I notify your majesty that wood is lacking to warm the 
royal seats. 

8d. I notify your majesty that the balustrade behind the 
church, towards the river, is in aruinous and dangerous state. 

ScHMIDT, 
Sacristan and Secretary of the Cathedral. 

Reply of the King: 

1st. I notify the Sacristan Schmidt that those who wish to 
sing may buy their hymn-books, 

2d. I notify the Sacristan Schmidt that those who need a fire 
may buy the wood. 

3d. I notify the Sacristan Schmidt that the balustrade to- 
wards the river does not concern him. 

4th. I notify the Sacristan Schmidt that I don’t want any 
more correspondence with him. FREDERIC. 


— Chinese schools are chary about conferring their degrees. 
They are slow to make progress, and still hold the old idea 
that a degree ought to mean something. At a recent competi- 
tive examination férty-two of these degrees were conferred on 
candidates who had been trying for years, and had not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining them until past ninety years of age. 


— A Grateful Patient.—A poor woman of the laboring-class 
was taken to a hospital for a paralysis of the larynx, which de- 
prived her of the power of speech. Her grief, which was ex- 
cessive, was shown by sobs and torrents of tears. The sur- 
geon in charge submitted her to a rigorous treatment, which 
for a long time seemed vain. At last, one night, as she 
was trying, as usual, to make her rebellious larynx act, a 
word escapes; she finds she can speak,—that she is saved! 
What will she do, do you think ?,—all her companions in 
misfortune, and tell them, ‘‘I can speak ’’?—tell them this so 
as to hear, herself, the sound of her own voice ? No; she keeps 
silence. Six o’clock strikes; then seven o’clock. The Sisters 
of Charity bring her supper; but she still keeps silent, and 
only, from time to time, with her head under the bed-clothes, 
she assures herself of her cure by a few words pronounced in a 
low tone. At last the door opens, the surgeon himself enters 
and approaches her. Then, smiling ’mid her tears, she said: 
“Sir, 1 can speak, and I wished to keep my first words for 
him who has cured me.”’ 


— The story of the boy who affirmed that ‘cow’ is a relative 
pronoun because it stands for Mary, has, at last, a companion- 
piece. Those who are familiar with Harvey recall his state- 
ment: “ Ordinals mark the position of an object in a series.” 
This is thus rendered by a youthful grammarian: “ Ordinals 
mark the position of an object; as, standing, sitting.” 


— Class in high school, giving quotations with author’s 


been invented. It is a meridian photometer. It is so ar- 


name: Young Lady: ‘Strike while the iron is hot, but make 
the iron hot by striking Cromwell.” ' 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES, |5*#te in the National council. Should not such an assembly | adjective or an adverb. In either case, however, the original 
of educators have great weight in describing educational ques-| at once removes the doubt. Quis. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tae JOURNAL except as 
vena in the editorial columns, or over his ure. He ‘siaaes 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


hi 


TEACHERS’ TENURE-OF-OFFICE. 


Dear Sir :—The perusal of your leader, this week, in favor 
of making the appointment of teachers permanent, with the 
proviso, of course, of continued efficiency and ‘good be- 
havior,’ has afforded me such great satisfaction that I can- 
not forbear offering you thanks for, and congratulations upon, 
your able and manly advocacy of the measure. 

The thanks of the community and of all friends of sound 
education are also very largely due to President Eliot, the Rev. 
Dr. Miner, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Fitzgerald, for their. out- 
spoken, well-reasoned arguments, as expressed to reporters 
subsequently in support of the same liberal and enlightened 
views, and given in the Sunday Herald of the 9th inst., as 
well as for their endorsement of the justice of providing the 
means of pensioning teachers, who, after having faithfully 
and efficiently performed their arduous and important duties 
for a long period, shall have become disabled by illness or ad- 
vancing years. This course has, in both particulars, been fora 
considerable period pursued in Great Britain, with excellent 
results; and I derive no small satisfaction from having been, 
when I was yet a very young man, an earnest and not unheeded 
advocate of it, as has been often publicly attested by an illus- 
trious leader of public education, who has recently become 
well known to the public of Bositon,—Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

The teacher’s profession is, I maintain now as I did more 
than twenty years ago, no less deserving of recognition and re- 
spect than that of the clergyman, the lawyer, or the physician; 
while it does not, as a rule, receive such recompense and 
means of laying by a competence for old age as the two latter 
professions, at all events, do. Let all care be taken to secure 
competent men and women for the several positions, from the 
humblest to the highest; let the English civil rule of promo- 
tion from lower to higher grades, as proof of competency, be 
also adopted; let, as yourself and the gentlemen named advo- 
cate, this constant disturbance and anxiety of yearly elections 
be removed; and, lastly, let the earnest, devoted teacher be 
able to look forward to a secure, if moderate, support, when 
his or her powers become impaired, and I do not hesitate to 
predict that a bright and happy era will have been inaugurated 
in the public education of the country, which will be hailed 
with gratitude, not only by all good teachers, but by the suc- 
cessive generations of their pupils, —the men and women 
upon whose education and character the welfare of America 
must mainly, under God, depend. 

The rule in England, as carried out by the ‘‘ Commissioners 
of Charities and Education,” is to allow one-third of the sal- 
ary to superannuated teachers in the endowed and public 
schools. E. R. Humpureys, 

Formerly Presid :at «f College of Preceptors, London. 

129 W. Chester Park, Boston, Nov., 1879. 


GOOD FOR NEW JERSEY. 


You used to talk of New Jersey as being out of the Union, 
but Boston will make a great advance in her school system 
when she adopts many of the plans and regulations of the 
schools in this city. You would not have to write any such 
article as ‘‘ Teachers’ Tenure-of-Office’’ (JouRNAL, Nov. 6), 
if you published your journal here. Our teachers are hired 
but once, and they hold their places during good behavior. 
So long as a teacher does his or her work faithfully and effi- 
ciently, there is no fear of change, and a principal may be a 
Democrat, Republican, or Liberal,—no Greenbackers here,— 
without any fear that a change in political leaders will endan- 
ger his position. We have a goodly number of teachers that 
that have been in the employ of the Board for more than 
twenty years. If our new superintendent keeps on a few years 
in the way he is now going, it will not be long before Bos- 
tonians will be making pilgrimages to Newark, as the rest of 
the world is going to Quincy. 

The third Saturday of each month our teachers meet in the 
Institute. Drop in and see us, sometime. H. O. E, 

Newark, N. J., November, 1879. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Before the place or the time for holding our educational 
congress is determined, it seems to me that the object of such 
an assemblage, and the methods of choosing or electing its 
members, should be settled. We have a National Association ; 
why do we need another? There is a tendency to multiply 
associations to an unreasonable extent. Is it not possible to 
remodel the present National Association so as to make it an- 
swer the ends proposed by the new one? But if a new associ- 
ation is desirable, should it not be a delegate association ? 
Every State, nearly, has its own State association. These as- 
sociations might easily appoint a certain number of delegates, 
—say one from each congresssional district, — to represent the 


tions, and directing public opinion? But, in the first place, 
let some one who desires a different association state to us, 
pointedly, the objects and ends to be attained by it. 

Clinton, Ia., October, 1879. HENRY SABIN. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


. THE FROEBEL SYSTEM, 

I am a mother with little children about me, and am anxious 
to post myself as thoroughly as possible in the so-called * Froe- 
bel’’ system of kindergarten. We have no school of the kind 
in our community, and I cannot take the time to gain instruc- 
tion in the city. Are there any books that I can read or study 
at home, which will fit me for more or less practical work in 
my own little sphere ? A. 

Ans.—The most complete biography of Froebel was written 
by Hauschmann (Eisenach, 1874). Shorter ones are Lange’s 
(3 vols., Berlin 1862); Diesterwig’s Rheinische Bliitter (1860); 
‘**Reminiscences of Froebel,” by Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow 
(NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 1876). 


ANCIENT MEXICAN. 

What was the ancient Mexican language ? 

Ans.—The American Antiquarian says that ‘‘ The Mexican 
hieroglyphies are not to be read in the same manner as those 
of Egypt or Assyria, — by sound. The Mexicans possessed a 
language very highly developed; they had expressions for each 
idea, abstract and concrete, and could convey them with won- 
derfully subtle shades, full of feeling, and rich in thought; 
but to separate the voice into vowel and consonant sounds, 
and to depict each one by an arbitrary mark, symbol, or letter, 
and then to form of those letters the word, and to place each 
syllable, one after the other, as we do in writing, was to them 
an unknown art. The Mexicans used no phonetic system, but 
had an expressive picture-writing.”’ 


U. 8. FOREIGN MINISTERS, 

What are the names of the U. S. Ministers to all the Euro- 
pean courts ? 

Ans.—England, John Welsh (resigned); France, Edward F. 
Noyes; Germany, A. D. White; Greece, John M. Read; Italy, 
George P. Marsh; Russia, vacant; Denmark, M. J. Cramer; 
Netherlands, James Birney; Spain, J. Russell Lowell; Turkey, 
Horace Maynard; Sweden and Norway, John L. Stevens. 


SPELLING. 

Would you, in teaching spelling, pronounce each syllable as 
you spell the word, or spell the word before you pronounce 
the syllables ? 

Ans.—Require the pupil to spell by syllable, but it is not 
necessary to the correct pronunciation of the word to require 
the pronunciation of each syllable separately. We would not 
insist on it as a rule, while it may be profitably practised. 


FOR A CLASS IN LATIN, 


(1). For a Cicero class, who will read five or six orations, 
which would be the best, after two of those against Catiline 
and the one for Archias? Please give reasons for preferring 
certain ones, whether for the intrinsic merits of the style, or 
for historical or other reasons. 


(2). Do all Greek verbsin Co presumably belong to the fourth 
class ? and do all contract verbs belong to the first class ? 
Norwalk, O., 1879. M. S. Newron. 


Ans.—(1) After reading the Catiline orations and the oration 
for Archias, we should recommend the ‘‘ Oratio de imperio 
Cn. Pompeii,’’—or, as itis more commonly called, ‘ Oratio pro 
Lege Manilia,’’ — and so much of the Verrine orations as will 
give a fair idea of the conduct of the impeachéd, and of the 
ability of the impeacher. Without an acquaintaince with these 
orations it is impossible to attain an accurate insight into some 
of the most important events of the eventful history of the 
Ciceronian era. To such students as desire to gain a fair 
knowledge of Cicero’s character as a statesman, as well as of 
his eloquence as an orator, —of which last the orations pre- 
viously named are fair specimens, — we would recommend a 
careful perusal of the ‘Oratio pro Marcello,’’ and the First 
and Second Philippic ; or, orations against Antony, illustrated 
by some of the ‘‘ Epistole ad Familiares”’ of the periods im- 
mediately preceding and succeeding the death of Cesar. Mr. 
Froude’s Sketch of Cesar will afford valuable assistance. 

(2) Miss Newton will find the answers to her questions on the 
Greek verbs in Goodwin’s Greek Grammar (p. 80), and in 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar (p. 111). 

“ ONLY.” 

That little word only seems sometimes to refuse to give an 
unambiguous sense. Nobody could tell just what the Post- 
office Department meant in the direction on the old postal 
cards: ‘‘ Write the address only on this side.’’ Does only here 
modify the noun which precedes it, or the phrase which fol- 
lows? The translators of the English Bible of 1611 have been 
exceptionally successful in so placing this little vocable that it 
should not suggest two meanings. There are at least two ex- 
ceptions, however, to their usually accurate use of the word. 
One is in Isaiah xxviii.: 19,—“ It shall be a vexation only to un- 
derstand the report’’; the other is in I. Cor., xiv. : 36,— 
‘Came the word of God out from you ? or, came it unto you 
only?’ In these two cases one cannot tell whether only is an 


ATHLETIC GOODS. 


— Will you please inform us where we can obtain dumb- 
bells, wands, and other : rca for gymnastic and calis- 
thenic exercises in schools 8S. E. W. 


Ans.—S. P. Leighton & Co., 22 West street, Boston, keep a 
complete assortment of these articles, and all kinds of athletic 
goods. See their card in Tur JouRNAL of this issue. 

‘WERE’ OR ‘was’? 

Which is correct, ‘‘ Two years were sufficient ?’’ or “ Two 
years was sufficient ?”’ In other words, do ‘ years,’ ‘months,’ 
* days,’ etc.,—meaning one interval of time, when used as the 
subject,—require a singular or plural verb ? E, F. B. 

Ans.—Recognizing the difference of usage by good writers, 
we incline to the opinion that the use of the plural verb is 


correct. 
A PROBLEM SOLVED, 


Problem.—A man bought 100 animals for $100, paying for 
cows $10, for sheep $3, for pigs 50 cents. How many of each 
did he buy? 

Solution.—Let x, y, and z be the required number of cows, 
sheep, and pigs, respectively. Then we must have, 

10x + 8y (1), 
and «+ y z=100 ... (9), 
eliminating z from (1) and (2), 
192+ 5y=200... . (38), 
whence y= 20—4r+ 
x, y, and z, are supposed integers, and so ¥ is an integer, which 
isso whena=5. Then y = 1, and z = 94, 
Napakoneta, O., 1879. WILLIAM Hoover. 


[Another Solution.} 
This can be solved by the excellent rule in Greenleaf’s New 
Practical Arithmetic, thus: 


8 Prod. 

$10.00 .. « 1 1 4 5 
$1.00 4$3.00 % w Law 1 
$ 50 2 4 2 18 22 72 94 $50-+- 04 — $47 
5 19 24 100 $100 
100 — 24 = 76 : 76+ 19 = 4 : col. D X 4= 4 cows and 72 pigs, 
F, E. 8. 


[Correct solutions have been gen y Ay” H., Cohoes, N. Y.; 
S. H. Parsons, Montreal, C. C. C.; E. H. R., Lakrzewska; A. 
M. P. Fair Haven, Conn.; F. E. Stratton, Warwick, Mass. ; 
George A.and Joplin, Center College, Dansville, Ky.] 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

— What is the origin of the expression, ‘ Higher than Gild- 
eroy’s Kite’’? 

Ans.—Do not know. 

— Give the correct pronunciation of bicycle. 

Ans. —Bi’-cy-cle. (Supplement to Webster’s Unabridged, 
last edition.) 

— Which is correct, — page thirty-six, or thirty-sixth page ? 

Ans.—Both. 

— What are the latitude and longitude, in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, of Augusta, Maine? Give authority. 

Ans.—Lat. 44° 19 N.; Long. 69° 50’ W. (Johnson’s Cgclo- 
pedia and Cyclopedia Britannica. ) 


QUERIES, 


— Will some one analyze the idiomatic phrase, for all me, 
in such a sentence as, ‘‘ He may do as he likes, for all me”’ ? 


—In the sentence, ‘‘He quickly made friends with the 
master of the house,’’ how is the plural friends to be explained ? 


— The United States Signal Office at Washington speaks of 
‘‘minima’’ and ‘“‘maxima’’ temperatures, always attaching 
the plural Latin adjective to the plural English noun. Is this 
an excess of grammatical accuracy, or is it only a bad spell? 

— Under way, or under weigh? Blackwood’s Magazine, I 
think, always gives the latter spelling when speaking of a ship 
in motion. I find the same unusual spelling in Mather’s edi- 
tion of Jebb’s Electra of Sophoclea, p. 213. Is it correct? I 
am not aware that either Webster or Worcester recognizes such 


use of weigh. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


Does Rev. A. D. Mayo disagree with the following views as 
expressed by Herbert Spencer, in his work on Education 
(p. 128)? Mr. Spencer says, with reference to the ordinary 
pupil : Lucius Brown. 


‘‘ The direct gratification consequent on activity, is the nor- 
mal stimulus the acquisition of one under 
good management the only needful stimulus. hen we are 
obliged to fall back upon some other, we must take the fact as 
evidence that we are on the wrong track. Experience is dail 
showing with greater clearness that there is always a meth 
to be found productive of interest, — even of delight; and it 
ever turns out that this is the method proved by all other tests 
to be the right one.”’ 


— Allow me to congratulate you on improvements in THE 
JOURNAL, and on the superior excellence of some of the recent 
numbers. The ‘* Question Drawer’’ is a capital feature. 
Now can you not give date, volume, and number on each 
page ? This would be a great rei beet often. 

C. C. Rounps, Farmington, Me. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The naval disasters reported during the last week strongly 
remind us of the dangers of the ocean. The steamship 
**Champion”’ collides with an iron ship and sinks, carry- 
ing to a watery grave thirty human beings. A whaler, bound 
for the Cape de Verde Islands, is lost, with fifteen of her crew. 
The steamship “‘ Arizona”’ strikes an iceberg, endangering the 
lives of 300 persons. A Baltimore steamer in the coasting- 
trade also goes down in a collision. 

— The American Academy for the Advancement of Science 
has adjourned its semi-annual meeting. 

— One span of the great railway bridge at St. Charles, Mo., 
has been broken by a freight train, the train falling into the 


river. 
— The Assistant United States Treasurer at New York an- 


nounces that the entire $10,000,000 of six per cent. bonds, for 
the sinking fund, has been purchased by the government, 
at 106. 

— The blockade of business at the Pension Office is said to 
be simply appalling. 

— There has been a revival in Europe of the general disarm- 
ament project, of which, till very recently, scarcely anything 
had been heard for almost ten years. 

— France.— Marshal Canrobert (Bonapartist) has been 
elected to the Senate. 

— Great Britain.—Terrible suffering and destitution among 
the people of Ireland seem inevitable, The potato crop is 
everywhere deficient and inferior, and there is a scarcity of 
peat fuel, owing to rain. These are the leading causes of the 
distress expected to culminate during the winter and spring, 
and pauperism is greatly increasing. An appeal for aid is 
made to the people of America. The threatened advance of 
the British fleet to the Gulf of Smyrna causes much commo- 
tion at St. Petersburg. 

— Germany.—The Prussian deficit is upward of $14,000,000, 
including that of this year and what is estimated for next 
year. It is remored that the understanding between Germany 
and Austria extends to the Egyptian question. The advance 
move has been made by Austria, who has entered her protest 
to the Anglo-French arrangement. 

— Mezico.—Reports give details of a plan for the overthrow 
of President Diaz’s Government. It is asserted that many of 
the most distinguished Mexican soldiers and politicians are 
identified with the revolutionary movement. 

— South America. — Intelligence has been received from the 
seat of war that, after a determined resistance by the Peru- 
vians, the Chilian land and naval forces have succeeded in 
capturing Pisagua. The loss to the victors is stated to be 300 
in killed and wounded. 


Tue ‘Amertons Institute meets at Saratoga, in July. 


Aut persons who will send, before Dec. 1, 1879, two 
dollars to W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, will be entitled 
to membership in the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and will have their names printed as members in 
the volume of the proceedings at Philadelphia, now 
going through the press. All members will receive the 
volume of proceedings, which will be sent postage paid. 
Two dollars sent after Dec. 1 will secure the volume, 
but not membership. 


Tue recent remarks of the New Haven Register, that 
“politics and sectarianism must be kept out of the 
public schools,” reiterates the sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the American people. But while it is true 
that party politics or the tenets of any sect or sex or 
clique should be kept out of the school-room, it is also 
necessary that the great duties of religion and citizen- 
ship should be carefully and thoroughly taught there. 
The time should never come when moral and unsecta- 
rian instruction are banished from our course of study. 
Our schools must make honest men and women as well 


0/as thorough scholars. A knowledge of politics and 


religion has always been, and always will be, essential 
to good citizenship. 


Tue Course or Stupy in the Quincy schools, in Arithmetic 
and Form, is clearly set forth in the little manual published by 
Superintendent Parker. It is not an outline course, but is, 
rather, a practical guide to teachers, to be used in teaching 
these subjects, and incorporates questions suggesting the de- 
velopment of Number as set forth in Horace Grant’s Arithme- 
tic for Young Children, one of the very best works of its class. 
The plan covers eight years of arithmetic study, giving the 
essentials for each term, incidentals and directions relating 
thereto, with suggestions as to methods and references to text- 
books as aids in the work. The elementary lessons on the 
Form of Bodies, prepared by A. G. Boyden, of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, aim to train the pupil to observe the form of 
bodies, to acquire definite ideas of the same, and to make cor- 


rect expression of these ideas. One of the ablest school super- 
intendents in the vicinity of Boston writes us that he has al- 
ready bought copies of this little manual for use in his schools. 


WHAT THEY READ. 


In the train, one day, passing through the rural dis- 
tricts of old Connecticut, it occurred to us to keep an 
eye open upon the occupations of the young people who 
were dropping in and out of the cars at the way-stations. 
The inevitable boy was on hand peddling newspapers, 
novels, cheap and bound, lozenges and pop-corn. There 
seemed to be a run upon the basket of sensational papers, 
and illustrated stories in red and yellow covers. 


Just in front of us sat a young lady, handsomely |! 


dressed, with nothing to distinguish her from the 
average American village-girl of New England. She 
was deeply pondering an illustrated novelette, entitled 
“Did She Love Him?” illustrated by a thrilling picture 
of a young lady, with flying locks en dishabille, jumping 
out her chamber-window into the arms of a young man 
with a nobby hat and an imposing moustache, brandish- 
ing a guitar. 

Opposite us rode a pleasant-looking young German 
couple, bearing all the signs of a happy pair on a bridal 
tour. The girl was handsome enough to be the bride 
of a young member of Congress, and thoroughly charm- 
ing in her whole bearing and deportment. Her new 
“lord and master” was evidently in 4 generous mood, 
and invested half-a-dollar in a batch of illustrated 
papers,—The New York Police Gazette, Day's Doings, 
and so on,—for mutual edification at the beginning of 
their life-journey. 

Nobody in the train bought a bound book, but the 
majority of the young people were busily poring over 
the pestilent trash of which we have given two notable 
specimens. Anybody who will take the pains to find 
out what is exposed for sale in the newsrooms, peddled 
on the cars, or hawked about the streets of all the cities 


and large villages in the country, can easily find out 


what thousands of young people of the class who repre- 
sent the majority everywhere are reading. Between 
the lower inferno,—which Anthony Comstock and his 
friends are toiling to seal up, against the protest of Mr. 
Bob Ingersoll and his “Liberal League,” —and the 
neutral district of simply worthless and silly magazines 
and sentimental novels, lies this outlying margin of the 
literary hells. Few of us who read good books, and 
think we are directing the mind of young America, 
know what a world it is of itself, or how laden with 
death and damnation is the whole style of writing about 
the shady side of life which it represents. 

Many a great metropolitan journal has one depart- 
ment on the wrong side of this line, and, under the 
specious plea of a righteous exposure of evil things, is 
poisoning a myriad of children in a thousand homes. No 
judge upon the bench would dare to face the public in- 
dignation who should admit a hundred school-children 
to his court-room to hear the disgusting details of evi- 
dence in the average suit for divorce. But the next 
morning the vile disclosure,—especially if containing 
letters stuffed with the plums of piquant lewdness,—is 
spread upon the breakfast-table and greedily gorged by 
the children and servants, who make up the majority of 
the household. We know the argument by which this 
publication is justified,—“Vice must be exposed, the 
more completely the better.” But a pure man only 
need look toward the lower hells to be inspired with a 
righteous horror and indignation. An impure man 
wallows up to his neck in this whole style of literature, 
often more stimulating than the rankest published ob- 
scenity. And the great wavering mass of children and 
youth ; the operatives in our mills; the young working- 
men and women, who are coming up to such a power, 
even in old Connecticut and Massachusetts, are caught 
between dry land and’water in this nforal marsh, and, 
unless saved by the grace of God, are poisoned down to 
the roots of their soul. 

If our teachers would employ » little of their leisure 
in visiting the newsrooms, scanning the journals, and 
finding out what their older boys and girls are actually 
reading in their off-hours, they might become mission- 
aries of purity and humanity in a way they hardly con- 
ceive. They would understand better the secret source 
of a great deal that worries and disgusts them in the 
character and deportment of their pupils, if they could 
know on what vile meat they feed in their hours of 
leisure. We might, in the same way, gain a little light 
on the tragedies that so often appal the good people in 
the quiet country homes of East and West. In every 
village there would seem to be one rotten plank in the 
sidewalk, through which, every now and then, some 
lovely girl vanishes into the black abyss that yawns 
beneath our choicest social life. If the history of the 
drunkenness, lewdness, violence, and general depravity 
sprouted in American youth by this vile literature of 
corruption could once be written, we fancy no man with 
a reputation to lose would fail to demand the uttermost 
power of the law for its suppression. 


But while our slow and unsuspicious American people 
are lazily waking up to the devil’s doings in this part 
of his kingdom, the parents and the teachers and 
pastors and right-minded editors cannot begin a moment 
too soon to open fire in this direction. Infinitely more 
dangerous than the library of obscenity that lurks out 
of sight of the policeman, this region tolerated by the 
law and overlooked or winked at by the majority of the 
more highly educated, is all the time feeding the flame 
of impurity and brutality which smoulders in the heart 
of every American child of Adam and Eve. It is 
getting to be a somewhat fearful thing to become the 
parent of a child, launched upon the turbulent ocean of 
American life. The teacher who seriously disowns the 
obligation to be a priestess of purity and love to her 
scholars, is unfit to stand in an American school-room. 
Let all good people everywhere who are working and 
praying for their children, open their eyes and see what 
they read. 
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_ EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CuicaGo, Nov. 1, 1879. 
CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 

The growth of a thoroughly well-graded system of 
public schools in this city is as remarkable as that of 
the city itself. New towns have one great advantage 
over their elders,—that of an easy adoption of all the 
good features of educational work, without the evils 
which cling to old and more conservative social and in- 
tellectual life. In New England we are fighting old 
errors and worn-out notions, which they of the West 
only remember as the cast-offs of their earlier days ; and 
Chicago is but an example of all her sister cities in the 
attempts to build up a system of instruction on living 
foundations, by those who had been educated in the 
midst of older comniunities; and the men are now 
living and actively engaged in public affairs who have 
shaped the educational policy of this great city. 

To no one of Chicago’s educators is more credit due 
for giving form and comeliness to the heterogeneous 
mass of schools first established, than to Hon. William 
H. Wells, for several years superintendent of the city 
schools, As Augustus found Rome brick and left it 
marble, so Mr. Wells found Chicago in chaos and left 
it in order, school-wise. His strong, vigorous mind 
grasped the plan of a unification, gradation, and 
thorough organization of the schools of this tripartite 
town and city, an anomaly in government and legisla- 
tion. His nervous energy and enthusiasm was imparted 
to the working of the system organized under him, and 
the schools, like the city, moved forward on an onward 
and upward grade with unprecedented rapidity. It is 
true that Mr. Wells left work for his successors, but he 
wrought in his own time and sphere with honor to him- 
self and credit to the city,—so much so that the citizens 
of Chicago look upon their schools as largely the out- 


* growth of his thought and skill, and are more proud of 


their management and conduct than any other depart- 
ment of the city government. 

With the name of Mr. Wells, in the history of 
Chicago schools, will always be associated that of his 
successor in the superintendency, Hon. J. L. Pickard, 
now president of Iowa University. Mr. Pickard, too, 
was a New Englander, and carried with him to the 
West a large experience in public-school work, from the 
district-school to the college,—a scholarship which com- 
manded universal respect, and a wisdom and sagacity 
very unusual in public men. His administration fit- 
tingly followed that of Mr. Wells, and both, in their 
later relations with the schools, acted in complete har- 
mony in working out the problems growing out of a 


rapidly-increasing population of all nations, tongues, 
and colors. In noother city on the continent, or in the 
world, have such factors entered which so constantly de- 
manded a readjustment of the educational policy, meth- 
ods, and regimen; and in no other city have these mat- 
ters been settled more satisfactorily than in Chicago. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Chicago has palatial hotels and warehouses, but her 
school-houses are rather of the substantial order, built 
for use, not show. Costliness was not an element in 
any we have seen. We have often wondered at the 
towering heights of some of these buildings in a coun- 
try where land has sold, within fifty years, for $1.25 an 
acre. No money has been wasted on architecture with- 
in or without these houses, and pressed-brick walls are 
the exception. The furnishings of all are comfortable, 
with little of apparatus or ornament except as teachers 
have exhibited their individual taste in flowers or pic- 
tures. Heating and ventilation have received the usual 
attention, but warm October days are not the proper 
tests of the thoroughness of either. We remember a 
visit to the Washington School, two years ago, to ex- 
amine the results of the artificial fan ventilation of the 
building. Our notes of that visit are that “the air 
seemed clean and pure in most of the rooms.” As the 
demand of business is for more rolling-stock on the 
railroads, so that of the people is for more school-sittings. 


The school-rooms in all parts of the city are over- 
crowded, and but few vacant seats can be seen in any 
building. The total number of sittings in the schools 


is 45,640, while the enrollment for October, 1879, was 
50,561 pupils. Of this number, however, 7,065 are 
half-day pupils,—this showing about 1,400 more pupils 
than seats at any given session of school. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE.—OTHER STATISTICS. 


The enrollment in September, 1879, was, boys, 24,001 ; 
girls, 24,400 ; total, 48,401. In October, boys, 25,414; 
girls, 25,147 ; total, 50,561. Average attendance, 46,487, 
or a percentage of attendance of 94.8. This very high 
standard of attendance is an evidence of the excellence 
of the schools, and of the appreciation of them by pupils 
and parents. The five per cent. shrinkage from the 
total average attendance shows the fortuitous circum- 
stances of sickness, truancy, and parental detention to 
have been reduced to the lowest terms. Of statistics, 
only a few, and these are fresh. There are 872 
teachers, mostly females. Pupils in high schools, 1,321 ; 
grammar schools, 8,967 ; primary schools, 35,994. The 
pay-roll for October was $55,610.76, payable in cash. 
The city finances have, for a few years, required the 
payment of a portion of the annual salaries of the city 
officers in scrip. The teachers for the present school 
year will be paid in cash for four months’ service, and 
in scrip for six months. The scrip is worth about 
954, causing, thereby, a reduction of at least 44 per 
cent. on three-fifths of the annual salary. Inasmuch as 
the nominal cash value of the salaries paid teachers is 
not exorbitant, but, on the other hand, is below that of 
other cities of equal wealth and population, it becomes 
a matter of serious complaint that teachers should be 
compelled to accept payment in scrip below par. With 
the advent of the new law for the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes, a better state of things will probably 


soon be experienced by the long-suffering teachers of 
Chicago. The number of pupils pursuing optional 
studies are, 40,491 in vocal music, 23,641 in drawing, 
and 2,115 in German. 


GRADES, ETC. 

Under Mr. Doty’s administration as superintendent, 
the course of study has been divided into three depart- 
ments,—primary, grammar, and high school,—and each 
of these is subdivided into four grades or years. The 
grade in which a pupil may be found corresponds to the 
year’s study pursued. This plan is so simple, and yet 
so comprehensive and worthy of general adoption, that 
we present it in the following diagram : 


8 YEARS. — 8 YEARS. 
ELEMENTARY. SECONDARY. 
4 Years. 4 Years. 4 Years. 4 Years. 
PRIMARY./GRAMMAR. HIGH. |COLLE'’GE. 


15 | 16 


| 10 | 11 | 12 | 18) 14 


| lilt 

This simple nomenclature of the school curriculum 
has been adopted by several of the leading cities of the 
country, and when universally used will afford a com- 
mon language, or terminology, by means of which the 
work of all our schools can be most completely under- 
&tood and their results compared. When we consider 
what a Babel of languages is now talked by school 
superintendents when they meet to consult as to school 
work, and how unintelligible each is to the other, we 
may hope that some plan like that at Chicago may be 
generally agreed upon. 

In the working of the above plan, the several grades 
of instruction may all be found in one building. Hence 
the terms primary, grammar, and high schools, as 
faultily applied to buildings, are unknown, and the 
schools are known by the names Brown, Dore, Franklin, 


Kinzie, Moseley, Pickard, Scammon, Sheldon, Wells, 


etc., in each of which it is possible to find representa- 
tives of the several years’ instruction, from the first to 


the twelfth. 


REGIME, INSTRUCTION, ETO. 

One must see more of the schools of a city than we 
have of Chicago to arrive at the safest judgment as to 
their internal working. Certain features strike an ob- 
server clearly. One of these, most marked in all the 
schools visited, was the cheerful tone and spirit of 
teachers and scholars. Good order everywhere pre- 
vailed. Neatness and cleanliness of dress, person, 
desks, floors, buildings, and yards was almost unéexcep- 
tional. Pupils were busy, and the entrance of a visitor 
was almost unnoticed by them. When called upon, 
they were free to exhibit their slate and other work. 
Conversation with teachers impressed us with the fact 
that they were working cheerfully, heartily, and harmo- 
niously. Restraint is easily marked, on a teacher’s 
face and in her manner. Friction in school-work, or in 
official relations, will appear in the movements of the 
machinery. We saw neither. We examined the 
school records, to find them the most complete and sys- 
tematic of any that we have ever seen. The school 
laws of the city and State require certain facts as to at- 
tendance, tardiness, truancy, etc., which are collected 
from daily memoranda. These are so compact and well- 
defined in their daily, weekly, and monthly entries, 
that they require but little time, comparatively, to make 
them, and in their general summaries show the condi- 
tion of the schools in their material statistics. These 
summaries, with a record of the scholarship of each 
pupil, are transcribed monthly for the eye of the par- 
ents. A few moments of the time of each teacher daily 
suffices to complete these records, and the testimony of 
teachers agreed that the simplicity of the forms now in 
use, and the small cost of time and labor in keeping 
them, made these records superior to any others they 
had ever used. 

In summing up other observations in brief, we would 
say that among the distinguishing characteristics of 
Chicago schools, are (1) Flexibility of system, by which 
the constant and rapid promotions of pupils are secured ; 
(2) A natural system of gradation; (3) A harmonious 


relation of all pert of the educational machine, with 
the least possible friction in its work; (4) Language 
taught by well-defined methods, oral and written, to 
the final use of technical grammar; (5) The arithmetic 
course shortened, and made more practical; (6) Dis- 
cipline kindly, with little of severity, and with corporal 
punishment reduced to a minimum; (7) School rec- 
ords simple, accurate, complete. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The School Board of Chicago, is a respectable body 
of men. Mr. Hoyne, the president, is a prominent 


-|lawyer of the city, and associated with him are five 


others of his profession,—Messrs. Frake, Vocke, English, 
Delano, Richberg, and Stiles, —an unusual representa- 
tion in a list of fifteen members. Mr. Brenan is the 
City Treasurer, Mr. Stone is editor of the News, Mr. 
Armstrong is on the Inter-Ocean, and Messrs. Keith, 
Bartlett, Curran, Stensland, and Frankenthal are busi- 
ness-men. Mr. Wells, who has been for many years a 
member of the Board, and its last presiding officer, de- 
clined a reélection last year. It is a noticeable fact 
that there is neither a clergyman nor a teacher, at pres- 
ent, in the school councils. Board meetings are held 
semi-monthly. 

Duane Doty, the Superintendent of Schools, and the 
executive officer of the Board, is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the school-work of the city, assisted by 


Edward C. Delano, assistant-superintendent. Both are . 


competent and experienced schoolmen, and fill their 
offices to the general satisfaction of teachers and people. 
Great credit is due to the former for his methodic plans 
and his energetic and, in many respects, independent 
administration of school affairs. Mr. Delano’s philo- 
sophic treatment of subjects connected with studies and 
instruction, most admirably supplement the more gen- 
eral and responsible functions of the superintendent. 
Each in his own sphere is in harmony with the other ; 
and in the opinion of the best judges of Chicago schools, 
the educational interests were never more faithfully and 
efficiently subserved, either in supervision or instruction, 
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TALKS WITH BEGINNERS. 


DISCIPLINE,—(IL.) 


In a previous article we had something to say about the im- 
portance of discipline, or, rather, of its necessity in every suc- 
cessful school. But what is discipline? If some schools we 
have seen should be taken as a basis for an answer, we should say, 
“It is the power that keeps the pupilsin a school bolt-upright, 
motionless, and almost lifeless while under the teacher's eye; 
but, when not under such pressure, manifesting the utmost 
disorder and confusion.”” We can recall to mind many schools 
thus disciplined,—schools controlled entirely by the personal 
presence of the teacher, and fear of his superior power and 
strength. Such schools might be called ‘‘ watching schools,”’ 
in which the teacher is sharply watching for some deviation 
on the part of the pupils that he may impart a tangible and 
feeling demonstration of his authority, and pupils equally vig- 
ilant for opportunities to do mischief and escape the eye of 
the higher watchman, or the master, each party seemingly best 
satisfied when he secures the object of his watching. 

Such schools are less numerous than they were many years 
ago, but they may be found now by diligent search, and that, 
too, without a “lighted candle.’’ But such a school isin no 
sense disciplined. It may be governed, by force or fear, as a 
horse is governed by the superior power of his driver, and as 
ready and sure to run riot in disorder as soon as the “ mas- 
ter’s’’ eye is withdrawn, as the horse is to run to destruc- 
tion if his driver’s hand is withdrawn from the rein. But in 
such a school there is no true or wholesome discipline. 

The true object of school discipline of the right kind is to 
secure that regard for order, and cheerful submission to regu- 
lation wisely adapted to the best good of the greatest number. 
A good and orderly citizen is one who comprehends his rela- 
tions to the community in which he lives, and his obligation to 
observe its laws and requirements. He not only yields obe- 
dience to these because he must, but also,—and quite as much, 
—because he feels that the best good of the community, as a 
whole, as well as his own welfare, will be promoted thereby. 
He conforms to legal exactions cheerfully, and without any 
feeling that he is under undue pressure. 

So in schools the wise disciplinarian will strive to lead his 
pupils to see and feel that certain requirements and regula- 
tions are for their good; that they are not enacted nor enforced 
as mere punitive measures, but as being essential to good order 
and happiness. He will strive to lead his pupils to under- 
stand, not only what their several and relative duties are as 
members of the school, but also to awaken that spirit of loy- 
alty which will lead them to a cheerful obedience,—not be- 
cause there is power to enforce such obedience, but because 
the best good and success of the school will be subserved by a 
willing, prompt, and cheerful compliance with all necessary 
rules and regulations. As a good citizen obeys the laws of the 
community without any sense of pressure or injustice, so the 
pupil must be brought to feel that his school is a little commu- 
nity in which each member is under obligations to promote a 
state of feeling and action that will not only tend to his own 
welfare and success, but also of all others in the schools. 

It is the teacher’s duty and privilege to cultivate this feeling 
and sense of right, and to impress upon the minds of his pupils 
the feeling that he is not merely their master or teacher, but 
much more,—that he is their friend, and has a strong desire to 
do them good. Of course he must cause them to see and feel 
the justice and propriety of all his requirements,—not so much 
by going into details to prove this, as by gaining that confi- 
dence which will lead them to feel that all he asks will be right 
and just. He must govern and secure order, but he may so 
govern as not to seem to govern, and his pupils be so trained 
as to yield willing obedience without feeling that they are sub- 
jected to any arbitrary and dogmatic rules. With the confi- 
dence and respect of his pupils, a teacher will have a ready 
acquiescence in all his requirements; but without such confi- 
dence and affection, he will be constantly liable to suffer from 
the disobedience and lawlessness of his pupils. 

Some of the means for securing the confidence and willing 
obedience will be congidered in a future article. 

EXPERIENCE. 


SPELLING REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 
Scripwer’s Montuiy.—A fine article in the July number, 
by that wel-known champion of the metric cause, Frederic 
Brooks, of Boston, is folod by a powerful plea for speling re- 


form, by the briliant profesor of English at Yale, T. R. Louns- 
The most conservativ and most respectabl periodicals 


their colums for campain work. 

Tue Utica HeraLp.—A corespondent of this leading paper 
of central New York informs us that the managing editor has 
issued orders to all conected with the paper to begin on the 
simplified spelings thruout the paper. 

SMALLER Paress.—A considerabl number of papers of 
loeal reputation hav started “‘ speling-reform departments,” or 


special papers hay taken up the subject. 

PRINTER'S PAPERS.—Nearly all the clas papers belonging 
to the type-making, printing, and alied trades are avowed 
champions of the reform, and urge their readers and printers 
to commence as erly as practicabl in the work which at last 
gives every promise of succes. 

SPELING REFORM PAPERS.—Some six or eight littl papers 
devoted wholly to the speling reform hav been born in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The most promising is Mr. T. R. 
Vickeroy’s Fonetic Techer, printed wholly in the alfabet rec- 
ommended by the 8S. R. A. It is edited with ability, and rep- 
resents better than any other the plan agreed upon by the 
joint comites,—the plan with which success is to be achieved. 

It is the chief misfortune of the work that ther ar so many 
enthusiastic workers who insist on wasting their time and 
money on what, in their own sober judgment, cannot possibly 
succeed, That the notions of unknown, or litt] known, indi- 
viduals, should displace the carefully-matured report of the 
leading scholars of thé world, is too absurd on the face, except 
for enthusiasts. Their printed schemes serv only to spend 
time and money sadly needed in the main work, and to dis- 
courage and disgust the public with the confusion they set be- 


fore them. This lack of harmony has been the deth-blow to 
all previous efforts for speling reform. The S. R. A. was 
founded for the expres purpos of securing harmony. It took 
the only practical cours by selecting the most competent com- 
ite and giving them power to decide upon the plan to be pur- 
sued in harmony. That comite hav done their work faith- 
fully, and the result has stood the severest test, and is making 
frends daily. Onno other plan is any large number united. 
Let speling reformers giv their time and strength and money 
only to the speling reform, and leave individual vagaries to 
conquer themselves. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 
NOVEMBER 16. 

British capture Fort Washington, 1776, 

Tiberius, Roman Emperor, born at liome, B. C. 34; licen- 
tious and sanguinary, he died universally hated, at Miseneum, 
A. D. 37, after having reigned 23 years. 

Jean Lambert Tallien, terrorist leader, died 1820; it was 
mainly to Tallien’s courage and eloquence that France was in- 
debted for the downfall of Robespierre. 

NOVEMBER 17. : 

Venezuela, New Granada, and Colombia, South America, 
again become separate States, 1831. 

The Canadian rebellion suppressed; battle of Prescott, U. C., 
1838. The besieged residency at Lucknow rescued from the 
Indian rebels by the British, 1857. 

Plans of Confederation adopted by Congress, 1777. 

NOVEMBER 18. 

Cardinal Reginald Pole, a statesman and ecclesiastic, died 
1558. Pole’s first great trial was his rupture with Henry for 
refusing to acquiesce in Catharine’s divorce; was papal legate 
to England, archbishop of Canterbury during the reign of Mary, 
with whom he became a great favorite. 

NOVEMBER 19. 

A treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded 
with Great Britain by the United States, 1794. 

Trial and capital sentence of Wolfe Tone, the Irish rebel, 
who commits suicide, 1798. 

Battle of Ocana, 1809. Fort Niagara taken, 1814. 

The life of Louis Philippe attempted, 1832. On the 19th of 
Nov., 1672, died in the Bastile ‘‘ The Man in the [ron Mask,”’’ 


Matthioli. 
NOVEMBER 20, 

Sumpter defeats Tarleton, 1780. Barcelona surrenders to 
the Spanish Royalists, 1843. British capture Fort Lee, 1776. 
Second peace of Paris arranged, 1815. 

On this day, 1497, Vaseo da Gama doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope,— a notable event in the world’s history, proving that 
India could be reached from Europe by sea. 

NOVEMBER 21. 

Publication of the Berlin Decree, 1806. The publication of 
this decree was Napoleon’s first step toward what has been 
called the continental system. 

Marcus Licinius Crassus, Roman triumvir, defeated and slain 
by the Parthians in Mesopotamia, B. C. 53. 

NOVEMBER 22. 

Battle of Tudela, 1808. 

In the records of the household expenses of Edward IL., 
the following entry is to be found under date of Nov. 22, 1324, 
“To Robin Hood, by command, owing to his being unable 
any longer to work, the sum of 5s.’’ The late Rev. Joseph 
Hunter considered this to be a reference to the famous outlaw 


on his leaving the Court. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The Unitarian Review ( Nov.) 
Divine Authority; by C. P. Cranch. 


Good Manners; by Julia A. Sprague. 
A Study of the Pentateuch; by Rev. R. P. Stebbins, D.D. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to Bate y any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our uced price 


($2.50) for Tux JouRNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at price, 


and arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
Tue PUBLISHER. 


adopted simplified spelings mor or les. Quite a number of | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue AZNEID OF Vireru. Translated into English by John 

D. Long. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co.; 1879. 

This translation of Virgil has, on the one hand, been ex- 
travagantly praised, and on the other, “damned with faint 
praise,” or worse. The truth lies, in our opinion, between 
the two extremes. We have found much pleasure in reading 
it through. The verse runs along with remarkable smooth- 
ness, in the main. There are but few lines that grate harshly 
upon the musical ear, such as,— 


** Ah! how 
Shalt, Turnus, thou to me atone!”’—(VIII., 670) 


‘* He washed away with it the blood 

That flowed from his digged eye.’’—(III., 839.) 
Such instances, we say, are rare, and perhaps we are over-nice 
in our judgment even of these. Itis to this quality of smooth- 
ness of versification, we think, irrespective of its merits merely 
as a translation, that the work will owe largely whatever of 
success it may attain. Dryden is stiff and stately and tedious. 
Morris, too, is apt to be tedious with his fourteen-syllable lines, 
which require so much padding to fill them up to the full 
measure, and his very frequent use of archaic words and ex- 
pressions that only a scholar well versed in early English can 
understand or appreciate. Mr. Long's faults, which we shall 
attempt to point out, are of a different nature. His modest pref- 
ace seems almost intended to disarm criticism, and yet he 
probably expects criticism, and perhaps will even welcome it. 
Regarded as ‘‘ the snatch and pastime of the last year,’’ we are 
compelled to admit that it is a wonderful piece of work. As 
“a loyal translation of the neid into living English blank 
verse’’ it may be open to criticism. At any rate, the peda- 
gogue must have his little say about it, and then leave it to THE 
JOURNAL readers to form their own opinions. We would not 
be understood as intimating that the translation is not in the 
main a good one, and sufficiently “loyal.’’ No one will claim 
that a perfectly adequate translation is always possible in 
verse; and yet we have a right to demand that the translator 
shall not, in any case, give a positively erroneous or absurd 
rendering of the original. Taking a number of passages at 
random and carefully comparing them with the original, we 
do not find much to complain of in this respect. A few in- 
stances, however, may be given, in which it will be seen that 
the translator is at fault: 
“*Spes sibi quisque; sed hee quam angusta, videtis.’’ 


is translated (XI., 309), 
‘There is no hope ;—how poor that hope ye know,”’ 


** Hic pietate prior.’”’—(XI., 292). 
But finer was Aneas’ moral sense.”’ 


*‘et manibus subvolvere saxa.’’—(I., 480.) 
**or roll 
Huge rocks hand over hand.”’ 


‘« Et sale tabentis artus in litore ponunt.””—(I., 173.) 
‘Though drenched with brine they stretch them on the shore.”’ 


‘totum dehiscit aequor.’’—(V., 142.) 
‘*the whole sea swashes.”’ 


** Agrestisque manus armat sparus.’’—(XI., 682.) 
No weapon in his hand 
Except a limb still green.”’ 


** Nobilis locus.”’ 
**a noble spot.’’ 


Another fault of frequent occurrence is exemplified in the 
following quotations: ‘* Does what bid,” ‘‘What galleys hap 
be fitted out,’’ ‘‘ (She) fires them chase the stag,’’ “‘ Inspire me 
sing,’’ Back (contra) olus,’”’ “ Pious Aineas back,’’ 


Instances of false quantity are found in VI., 377,— 
‘* Bridreus with his hundred hands;”’ 


and in XI., 893,— 
“So gallop down the banks of Ther’modon.’’ 


But what seems to us the most serious fault of all is what 
Mr. Long himself probably regards as a distinctive merit of 
the translation, He states that his endeavor was to render the 
4ineid into “living English,’’—*‘ to-day’s phrase.’’ We can- 
not here discuss the question as to the most suitable English 
dress for the 4ineid. We are not at all disposed to quarrel 
with “living English,” provided it be not low or “slangy”’; 
but, in our opinion, Mr. Long hovers dangerously near the 
line which separates refinement from slang, and sometimes 
unquestionably lands on the wrong side. ‘‘ A modern bonnet 
on the head of Minerva’’ is a sad thing to contemplate, no 
doubt; but a modern hat, tipped a little to one side, on the 
of the head Mantuan bard is worse.” 

We give now, without comment, some passages that we have 
marked to illustrate our translator’s unfortunate use of “ to- 
day’s phrase ’’: 

Till last she seeks and pins [compellat]} thus,” 


“ Turned topsy-turvy mid a cloud of dust.”’—( V., 432. ) 


shied [projecit] two monstrous gauntlets in 
-» 510. 


Or, 


“‘nee mora, nec requies.’’—(V. 
“ Utterly knocked up” |fessum].—(V., 585.) 
Resurrected [!!!] Troy.”,—(VIL., 405.) 
“send out scouts 
To make exact report of what is up.’”’—(XI., 244.) 


“Preecipitat longe, et vitam dispergit in auras.’’—(XI., 616.) 
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[Aconteus] ‘is flun 
Headforemost far, his breath sensied out of him.”’ 


“The whirligig of time” [volvenda dies].—(IX., 7.) 
Entellus strikes from the shoulder.””—(V., 561.) 
Frowsy with pines ”’ [piniferum].—(IV., 329.) 


Nec tacui demeus,.”’—(I., 119.) 
** And, fool, I blabbed.”’ 


** We from its dizzy height 
Rip it |convellimus| and throw it o’er.”’(—II., 575.) 


Stove in [cavavit] the wood.” —(II., 597.) 
‘Funeral obsequies.’’—(VIL., 6.) 
“Guts”’ [ilia].—(X., 1044.) 


But Mr. Long does not always stick to his principles. 
Fares forth,” “‘ twain coursers,’’ “ anent,”’ “ hest,”’ “ sperse,”’ 
‘‘erst,’’ ‘*meseems,”’ “ zounds,”’ and the like, which in them- 
selves may not be objectionable, certainly do not belong to 
“ to-day’s phrase,” ‘‘ Rede” is a very good rendering of car- 
mina (III., 445), but it is, nevertheless, an obsolete word. 
Briskenedy” “‘ allwheres,” “ soonever,”’ polymix,”’ “‘ ructs”’ 
are new words, at least not recognized by Webster. 

Notwithstam@ing the faults and blemishes that we have men- 
tioned, we still find much to admire. We will now quote a 
few passages wherein we think Mr. Long is at his best: 


** Little Iulus twines 
His hand in my right hand, and out of step 
Trots at his father’s heels.’’—(II., 907.) 


** She spake, but, as she turned, flashed from her neck 
A rosy glow: ambrosial tresses breathed 
A heavenly fragrance from her head: her robe 
Fell flowing down along her feet; and lo! 
There was the goddess in her very step.’”’—(I., 455). 


‘** Euryalus falls dead, blood streaming down 
His graceful figure, and his limp neck sunk 
Upon his shoulder. So by ploughshare cut, 
Some bright flower fades and dies; so when the rain 
Beats hard, the poppy from its broken stalk 
Droops, hanging down its head.’’—(IX., 565.) 
**>T was night; and weariness o’er all the earth 
In peaceful slumber sank to rest. No breath 
Was in the woods or on the fitful sea. 
It was the time when, half their circuit o’er, 
The stars began to fall; when fields and flocks 
Lay still, and birds were nestling ’neath their wings 
Of many hues; when all that lives within 
The water-depths, and all that in the fields 
And forest dwell, under the silent night 
In deep sleep lying, dreamed all care away, 
And human hearts forgot that life is toil. 
But not the aching heart of Dido.’’—(1V., 697.) 


Compare with this last passage the translations of Dryden, 
Morris, and Conington: 
DRYDEN. 


“°*T was dead of night, when weary bodies close 
Their eyes in balmy sleep, and soft repose; 
The winds no longer whisper through the woods, 
Nor murm’ ring tides disturb the gentle floods. 
The stars in silent order moved around; 
And Peace with downy wings, was a om | on the ground. 
The flocks and herds, and parti-colored fow 
Which haunt the woods or swim the weedy pool, 
Stretch’d on the quiet earth, securely lay, 
Forgetting the past labors of the day, 
All else of nature’s common gift partake ; 
Unhappy Dido was alone awake.” 
MORRIS, 
‘“‘ Now night it was, and everything on earth had won the grace 
Of quiet sleep: the woods had rest, the wildered waters’ face; 
It was the tide when stars roll on amid their courses due, 
And all the tilth is hushed, and beasts, and birds of many a 
hue; 
And all that is in waters wide, and what the waste doth keep 
In thicket rough, amid the hush of night-tide lay asleep, 
And slipping off the load of care, forgot their toilsome part. 
But ne’er 7 ht that Phoenician Queen, that most unhappy 
eart,’’ etc. 
CONINGTON. 
“‘?Tis night: earth’s tired ones taste the balm, 
‘The precious balm of sleep, 
And in the forest there is calm, 
And on the savage ery 
The stars are in their middle flight; 
The fields are hushed; each bird or beast 
That dwells beside the silver lake 
Or haunts the tangles of the brake, 
In placid slumber lies, released 
From trouble by the touch of night; 
All but the hapless queen.”’ 


THE ORIGINAL. 


‘* Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, silvaeque et saeva quierant 
Aequora, cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 
Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque volucres, 
Quaque lacus late liquidos, quaeque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno positae sub nocte silenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum 
At non infelix animi Phoenissa,”’ etc. 


Hisrory or Tue LanevaGe. By T. R. Lounsbury, 
Professor of English in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price $1.00. 
This is one of the popular and useful hand-books for the 

student and general reader which are being issued by this 

enterprising firm. This volume has a special educational 
value, and treats of a topic that is timely. It is a history of 
the English language, and not at all of the literature. The 
author, in his Introductory Chapter, with great conciseness, 
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sketches the history of the languages allied to the English, the 
Indian, the Ionian, the Hellenic, the Slavonic or Slavo-Lettic, 
the Celtic, the Italic, and the Teutonic, and then proceeds to 
unfold its general history, that is, the account of the circum- 
stances and conditions under which it developed into its pres- 
ent form. In Part Second he has given the history of the in- 
ternal changes which took place within the language itself. 
No teacher of language can afford to be without this aid to his 
teaching. In every day of his work he needs the accurate in- 
formation Professor Lounsbury furnishes in this book. The 
special student will find in Part Second fundamental facts of 
the utmost importance. 


TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. By George E. Waring, 
Jr., author of A Farmer’s Vacation, etc. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price $2.50. 


If the present volume is any indication of the style of books 
in preparation for the holiday season, they will surpass in at- 
tractiveness anything we have ever seen in America. This 
volume is beautiful in binding, superb in its letter-press and 
illustrations, and deeply interesting and instructive in its text. 
Most of the chapters in this charming volume have appeared 
in Harper’s Monthly. The author began his tour from Salz- 
burg, one of the best entrances to the Tyrol; visits the salt 
mines of Berchtesgaden; thence Pass Lug, to the Ziller Thal 
and Innsbruck, crossing the Breuner Pass on that wonderful 
railroad which makes an ascent of 2,500 hundred feet in about 
20 miles. His trained eye catches the characteristic beauties 
of this romantic land, and his agreeable style of description 
takes the reader along with him asa close companion. From 
Botzen he excursions to Meran, the Dolomite Peaks, the Am- 
pezzo, and an ascent of Monte Toffana. Brief sketches of the 
streets of Venice, of a flying trip to the Lake of Garda, and a 
run in the Vaudois valleys, including that of Angrogna, are 
given in the author’s happiest style. Those who can travel 
only by books will find a delightful journey before them in this 
volume, It is issued in a lovely form, with large pages, on 
tinted paper, and rich illustrations, with a cover appropriately 
decorated with the edelweiss and Alpine rose. 


Artist BroGRAPuHIES. Revised, illustrated, and bound in 
volumes library size, each volume containing sketches of 
three or more artists. Boston : Boughton, Osgood & Co. 
Price $1.50. 

As the successive small volumes of this series of Artist Biog- 
raphies appeared, from time to time, we called the attention 
of the readers of Tort JOURNAL to their great merit and edu- 
cational value, and we are glad that they are now furnished in 
a new and more attractive form, carefully revised, and appro- 
priately illustrated. Two volumes are now before us, contain- 
ing the biographies of Raphael, Leonardo, Da Vinci, and 
Michael Angelo bound in one, and Titian, Guido, and Claude 
Lorraine, in the other. The whole series will be complete in 
Jive volumes of convenient size, and tastefully bound. We feel 
confident that every teacher and lover of artistic culture in 
America will want these useful and entertaining books. The 
value of this new edition is much enhanced by the numerous 
copies of the pictures of the masterpieces of these grand “‘ old 
masters in art.’’ 


Fies AND THISTLES; A Western Story. By Albion W. Tour- 
ee, author of Toinette ; A Tale of the . New York: 
ords, Howard & Hulbert. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Cloth, $1.00. 

The scene is largely laid in the “‘ Western Reserve ’’ of Ohio, 
and is a fresh and delightful romance of real life. It follows 
the fortunes of a barefooted orphan boy through the exciting 
scenes of the past thirty years,—his boyhood, youth, love, suc- 
cesses in law, in the war, in Congress, and through the pe- 
culiar trials and temptations of a political career. Whoever 
has read Judge Tourjee’s former novel, Toinette, will not need 
to be told that he is a vivid, graphic, powerful, and skillful 
delineator of dramatic events. Figs and Thistles is crowded 
with incident, strong characters, simple but ingenious in plot, 
rich with the humor of the West, and from beginning to end 
alive with absorbing interest. The book cannot fail to sustain 
and extend the author’s name as a popular writer of fiction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Nineteenth Century and the Contemporary Review, 
October, 1879, have been received from the International News 
Company, 31 Beekman street, New York. They contain the 
most thoughtful articles produced in England, and should be 
read by every one in this country who would keep abreast of 
the current topics discussed by the ablest writers of the Old 
World. The articles in the Nineteenth Century of this month 
of special interest to educators are, ‘‘ The ore System 
versus the Solar Theory,” bythe Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M. P.; “Recent Science,” supervised by Professor Huxley; 
and ‘‘ Familiar Letters on Modern England,” by Karl Hille- 
brand. In the Contemporary Review will be found ‘‘ History 
and Literature of the East,’’ ‘‘ Classical Literature,’’ “‘ Reviews 
of Novels, Essays, and Poetry,” ‘‘India and Afghanistan,’ 
“The Forms and Colors of Living Creatures,’’ and other able 
papers. 

— Thou and I, Mr. Theodore Tilton’s new volume of poems, 
is believed by his friends to be the best work he has ever done 
of the kind. An early volume of poemis by him gave promise 
of a power which the present volume is said to verify. The 
book is published by R. Worthington, New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA, 


THE DEATH OF MR. MALLON, 
in Texas, has occasioned a great shock in Atlanta, where he 
was much beloved. I do not think there is any one person 
living here whose death would have been so generally felt as a 
personal grief. The death of our beloved and honored Gov- 
ernor Colquitt would create a profound sensation, but he is 
personally known to a far fewer number. 

The Girls’ High School, in Atlanta, was Mr. Mallon’s es- 
pecial pet, and his interest in the girls was responded to with the 
cordial affection of their young hearts. With his dying breath 
he sent them a message; he left them his well-chosen educational 
library; and, it is said, the last words he uttered when about 
to cross the dark river were, “‘ Girls’ High School.”” When 
the sad news, and his messages, were told to the two hundred 
sobbing girls, there was an affecting scene which might have 
touched the hardest heart. Nothing showed so well the ex- 
ceeding purity and refinement of this man’s character as .his 
relations with women, and especially young girls. A friend 
who loved him well, said he reminded her of a good descrip- 
tion of a gentleman, as ‘‘ every woman’s brother.’’ 

The loss of Mr. Mallon to the South is incalculable. We 
have no man like-minded, and no outsider brought here could 
do much good. They might have the qualifications, but they 
could not have the influence. Mr. Mallon commanded general 
confidence here. GEORGIAN, 

Atlanta, Ga., Nov., 1879. 


ILLINOIS. 


THE SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 

opened two months ago, and are now in excellent working 
order; 50,562 pupils have been enrolled up to date, with an 
average membership of 46,492, and a daily attendance of 
44,053. The marked difference between the numbers in the 
primary and grammar departments still continues, the ratio 
being as 4to1. In some future letter, the causes of this fall- 
ing off, as the scholars reach the grammar grades, may be 
discussed. 

As the financial basis of Chicago is not yet quite sound, the 
common salutation when any of the teaching fraternity meet 
is, ‘‘ What will the next harvest be,—scrip or cash ?”’ Dame 
Rumor says that after this year we shall be paid in cash only. 
The new city comptroller has discovered that the cost of is- 
suing scrip is $200,000 annually. He fails to see any reason 
why thousands of dollars should lie idle in the treasury, and 
$200,000 be wasted in the issue of non-interest bearing paper, 
which must be sold by the creditors at a discount. 

Teachers are closely watching the issue of a question now 
pending between the Board of Education and the comptroller, 
as to the disposition of money appropriated by the common 
council, in 1873, for schoolhouses, and recently paid into the 
treasury. The comptroller contends that the council has 
given the board money enough to build each and every school- 
house asked for during that year, and in all succeeding years; 
and, the schools having received all the money asked for, that 
these back taxes belong to the general fund. The board, on 
the contrary, claims the money was appropriated for school- 
houses, and must be so expended. No wonder that the mem- 
bers of the board and the teachers are deeply interested in the 
solution of this question, when the superintendent reports 
7,065 Children in half-day schools; 999 children refused ad- 
mittance upon application; 4,364 children in rented buildings, 
not fitted for school purposes. 

PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting held on Saturday morning, Nov. 1, was made 
especially interesting by Mr. F. B. Williams, principal of the 
Marquette School, who gave a brief account of his recent trip 
in Europe. He promises to give us, at some future time, a 
detailed account of his observations in the schools of that 
country. Mr. Williams’ paper will, without doubt, be of in- 
terest, not only to the Chicago principals, but to teachers gen- 
erally. 

Mr. S. H. White, recently principal of the Peoria County 
Normal School, was also present, and gave us a short talk. 
He commended the remarks made by the assistant-superin- 
tendent, but regretted that such valuable instruction should 
be given to the principals to be repeated by them to the assist- 
ant-teachers, when it should have been given to normal pupils, 
to be thought of and thoroughly digested before they entered 
upon their duties as teachers. He expressed the opinion (not 
held by himself alone), that we had weakened our school sys- 
tem by closing the’city normal. He said he was glad to meet 
with us and listen to our discussions, and he could not but re- 
gret that teachers throughout the State were deprived of the 
same privilege. He felt that, unconsciously, the city teachers 
were becoming clannish, and building up a caste. The State 
Teachers’ Association never has been very popular with the 
Chicago teachers. 


THE BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE 
of the long vacation has been clearly shown in Chicago since 
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the opening of the public schools, in September. During the 
uncomfortably warm weather that prevailed during the greater 
portion of October, neither teachers nor pupils showed that 
lassitude which was so evident in the warm days of June. 
The rest from the ten months’ routine, the change of air and 
occupation have strengthened the mental and physical powers 
of the members of our school world. Some advocate a reduc- 
tion of the long vacation. The decision of such a question 
should depend upon close observations made in the school- 
room, and not simply upon theories formed in the world outside. 


With the sudden advent of cold weather, the extra labor im- 
posed be og > the teachers during the winter season begins very 
early. Itis an open question whether the cold-weather regu- 
lations are the best possible. They are almost wholly in the 
interest of those parents who are gladly relieved of the care of 
their children from breakfast until tea-time. 

Chicago, Ill., Nov., 1879. 


WISCONSIN. 


© HER NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

We have before us the last annual catalogues of the four 
normal schools of Wisconsin. From them we learn that there 
are employed in these schools, in various capacities, 54 teach- 
ers; that the enrollment during the academic year 1878-9 was, 
in the Normal Department, 973; in the Grammar and Prepara- 
tory Departments, 389; andin all other departments 441,— 
making 33.5 pupils, very nearly, to each teacher. These pupils 
are distributed as follows: Platteville, 413; Whitewater, 431; 
Oshkosh, 639; and River Falls, 320. 

This is a remarkable showing when we remember that the 
first school was organized in the fall of 1866, and that the 
youngest is only about five years old. In so few years they 
present an entire enrollment of 1,803 pupils, and during their 
brief period of growth they have aided very materially in im- 
parting life and energy to the whole public-school system. 
Their immediate connection with the teachers’ institutes of 
the State give these schools additional and commanding 
power. 

It is with feelings of pride that we contemplate these nor- 
mal schools, and recognize their intellectual and moral power 
in the State of Wisconsin. Nor is their influence limited to 
Wisconsin alone. From their first organization they have 
been regarded with the keenest interest by educational men in 
other States. The success that has marked their administra- 
tion and their growth has excited the admiration of all friends 
of public education. Their success has been due to a wise se- 
lection of regents, who have been continued in office during 
the nascent condition of the schools, and to the conservative 
policy that has been observed in their management. The policy 
bas not been rash, hasty, and changeable, but, in general, 
steady, judicious, and progressive. From the outset they have 
been distinguished for earnest and thorough work on the part 

of teachers, and remarkable diligence on the part of students. 

It is not to be supposed that these four normal schools can 
furnish teachers for all the schools of Wisconsin,—taking as it 
does about five or six thousand teachers to supply them 
all,—but they send out a large number of young men and 
women who become centers of influence in the different local- 
ities where they teach. There are more or less of them in 
every county of the State, and they carry with them from the 
normal school an inspiration and a zeal which they impart in 
greater or less degree to their co-workers who have not re- 


ceived the advantages of a normal school. 
The normal schools are doing much to determine the future 
of Wisconsin, and if normal schools, university, colleges, high 


VETERAN. 


and prim schools continue to do the work for the years to 
come, which they have done in the last ten years, Wisconsin 
will hold a high rank among her sister States in liberal learn- 
ing and general intelligence. * 
MINNESOTA, 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN MINNESOTA. 
are going on about as usual. In our several spheres of labor 
we are doing our best to advance the cause, though, perhaps, 
we make slow progress. The schools in this city are going on 
quite pleasantly, and are working quite well in their several 
grades. Shattuck School, at Faribault, opened with a full 
supply of students, and some were refused admission for want 
of room. St. Mary, a ladies’ school, under charge of the Epis- 
copal bishop of Minnesota, is alsofull. Both these institutions 
are quite prosperous. Seabury Theological School, located at 
Faribault, and under the patronage of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, is reported out of debt and in a prosperous condition. 
The faculty is composed of able men. 

CARLETON COLLEGE 
in this place opens this year with brighter prospects than ever 
before. Its financial condition is encouraging, its Board of 
Trust and Faculty are harmonious, and the college is more 
and more commanding the confidence of our people in this 
State. There are now nearly 200 students in the various de- 
partments of the college, a larger number than ever belonged 
to it at any one time. This is the only Congregational institu- 
tion in the State with which I am acquainted, and it is made 


- the subject of earnest prayer. This college had its birth in the 


deep religious movement that was experienced a few years 
since in the cause of Christian education in the northwest, 
and in that earnest desire to build up institutions of learning 
in these far-off regions where our youth might enjoy religious 


culture. B. M. R. 
Northfield, Minn., Nov., 1879. 
OHIO, 


HER SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

One of the marked features in educational progress in Ohio 
is the greatly improved condition of public-school buildings. 
This, however, is confined principally to the cities and larger 
towns. It is within the memory of the writer when there was 
not a single respectable school-house in the State, or one that 
would now be called respectable; whereas, at the present, some 
of the}finest public buildings in the State are school-houses. 
It was my good fortune, not long since, to spend a day or 
two in Marysville, where one of these fine buildings has re- 
cently been erected; and while it is by no means the largest in 
the State, it would be hard to find one more beautiful in ar- 
chitectural style, or more convenient in arrangement. It is the 
just pride of the citizens of the place, and reflects great credit 
on their, wisdom and intelligence. Prof. W. H. Cole, author 
of the Institute Reader, one of the very best helps for teachers, 
is the present superintendent, and to his judicious manage- 
ment and energy as an educator much credit is due. One of 
the marked features in these schools is the great attention 
given to elocution and good reading. It is a custom to bring 
one school to the front every month,ina publicconcert. This 
stimulates to the highest degree the efforts of the individual 
teachers and schools. It was also the good fortune of the 
writer to be present during the dedication-week of one of the 
finest buildings in the State, at the city of Massillon. This 
place was the first to adopt what was at first called the ‘‘ Union 
School System,” under the wise enthusiasm of Ohio’s greatest 
educator, 
THE LAMENTED LORIN ANDREWS, 
who died during the early part of the war of the Rebellion, 
having resigned the presidency of Kenyon College to serve his 
country in the capacity of colonel of one of the first regiments 
raised in the State. To his self-sacrificing labors, more than 
to any other man, Ohio is indebted to-day for her present ad- 
vanced system of graded schools for towns and cities; and the 
great pity is that she does not extend this system to the country. 
It was at Massillon, in 1848, under the management of this 
pioneer of education, that the first union school in the State 
was organized. The old building, in which this school was 
conducted for years, stood as the proud monument of the past, 
or of the beginning of a system of graded schools that has 
made Ohio famous. 
But the old must ever give place to the new. On the very 
site so famous as the starting-place of this system of graded 
schools, now stands a temple of learning which, for beauty 
and convenience, rivals the very best in the State. The style 
is massive, yet so happily relieved in just proportions as to 
give one the idea of extreme beauty, combined with strength 
and durability. Here we met some of the old pioneers in edu- 
cational progress: Hon. T. W. Harvey, who was the successor 
of Lorin Andrews in this schoo], when he resigned the super- 
intendency to become a voluntary champion for graded schools, 
or ** Union Schools,’’ as they were then called, and to aid a 
school reform he himself had inaugurated; Supt. Charles R. 
Shreve, a former teacher in this first union school, now a 
member of the State Board of Examiners; Hon. W. D. Henkle, 
editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly ; Colonel DeWolf, 
former superintendent of schools at Toledo, now a professor 
at Western Reserve College, Hudson, and others of note. 
THE SCHOOLS OF MASSILLON 
are now under the charge of Prof. E. A. Jones, whose wise 
and energetic management has not only resulted in this mag- 
nificent high-school building, but has also done much to bring 
the schools of the place to their present degree of proficiency. 
It is to be regretted, however, that while such magnificent 
structures mark the improvement in the towns and cities, that 
the common school is still an object of derision, or of pity, to 
say the least. 
This is the acknowledged result of our defective sub-district 
system, and also of an entire lack of any kind of supervision 
of these schools, It is also attributable to the neglect, on the 
part of the State, to provide suitable means for the better 
training of common-school teachers. Without a system of 
normal! instruction the teacher is obliged to seek a precarious 
professional preparation at the private normal school, or else 
to enter at once upon his duties without any such preparation. 
And then, the country school is obliged to take what is left 
of the “rank and file’? of teachers, after the graded schools 
are supplied. All, of course, are crowding toward the best 
schools, or to those where the work is classified and made 


more efficient. 

If a city the size of Massillon can afford to make such a mag- 
nificent provision for her children and teachers, it seems 
strange that a State of such wealth and influence as Ohio can- 
not afford to make a like necessary provision for her country 
schools. JouHN OGDEN. 


Cleveland, Ohio, November, 1879. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENY. 


MAINE. 


— Gorham Normal, under W. J. Corthell, is prospering, 
with ninety students and one of the best model schools in New 
England. 

— West Sullivan and Winter Harbor both speak of prosper- 
ous schools during fall and summer. 

— The Skowhegan village schools closed with examinations 
Thursday and Friday, Nov. 6 and 7. 

— The seniors of Bowdoin College have commenced reciting 
in Porter’s Human Intellect to Geo. T. Ladd, who is an able 
instructor. 

— The Kennebec Journal says the junior exhibition at 
Colby University occurred Wednesday evening, Nov. 5. Some 
of the students here are good pedestrians. Wadsworth, of ’82, 
recently walked thirty-eight miles one day in search of a 
school, walking back the following day. Davis, of ’81, finished 
his school Friday, and the next day appeared at Colby, having 
walked twenty-eight miles. We know what kind off stuff the 
said Davis is made of. 

— The third semi-annual meeting of the Piscataquis Teach- 
ers’ Association opens Thursday at Monson, and continues 
until the 15th. Important papers are promised by the leading 
educators of the county, and by C, C. Rounds, of the Farming- 
ton Normal School, G. T. Fletcher of Augusta, and others. 

— An interesting and profitable meeting of the teachers of 
Lewiston was held on Tuesday evening, November 4. Music 
was furnished by a chorus of ladies and gentlemen under the 
direction of Professor Sumner and Miss Conant, pianist. 
Several selections were read by Mr. S. W. Ingalls, of Au- 
burn. Professor Phipps delivered a lecture on the subject of 
‘*Compulsory Education.’”’ Professor Phipps referred to the 
large percentage of illiterate persons in New England, com- 
pared with the number of such in Prussia and Switzerland, 
in which nations attendance at school is obligatory, and main- 
tained that a system of compulsory education was necessary 
to the welfare and advancement of ourcountry. He also urged 
that the school-laws already on the statute-book should be 
more rigidly enforced. The lecture was listened to with great 
attention, and was a carefully-prepared and forcible paper. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The United Panoplian Society of the Conference Sem- 
inary, at Tilton, held their annual reception Friday evening, 
Nov. 7, in Seminary Hall. The oration was delivered by Rev. 
C. W. Millen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on ‘‘ The Glory of Young 
Men.”’ The fall term closes Nov. 25, with the regular exam- 
inations and a prize-declamation contest. 

— George I. Putnam, of Charlestown, has received an ap- 
pointment of a cadetship at West Point. 

— The evening schools of Manchester have opened with a 
large attendance. 

— Dr. Edward Spaulding, of Nashua, has established two 
new Greek prizes, of $39 and $15, at Dartmouth, 

— There are 188 members in attendance at Exeter Academy, 
representing 20 States and territories, and one foreign country. 

— The late Senator Chandler, of Michigan, was a student 
at Derry Academy in 1829. 

— Hon. James W. Patterson, of Hanover, recently gave a 
highly interesting and instructive lecture before the Literary 
Association of Pembroke Academy. His subject was ‘‘ Rome 
and the South of Italy.’ 

~ A Teachers’ Institute will be held at Winchester, Nov. 15. 
Lecture on Friday evening, the 14th. A very interesting time 
is promised. 

— The fall term of the Conant High School, East Jaffray, 
has been under the instruction of Mr. G. H. Rockwood, a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth in the last class; and under his efficient 
management it has been a success in every respect. 

— Prof. Caleb Mills, of Wabash College, Indiana, who re- 
cently died, was a native of Dumbarton. He graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1828, and afterwards studied theology at An- 
dover; he was two years State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Indiana, and for many years connected with Wa- 
bash College. 

—John C. Proctor, professor of Greek Language and 
Literature at Dartmouth College, died Monday evening, 
November 3, of typhoid pneumonia, after an illness of only 
ten days. He graduated at Dartmouth in 1864, He was an 
“able, faithful, and earnest teacher.” 


VERMONT. 

— Though the great mass of the people in Vermont, as else- 
where, may be indifferent to the welfare of their schools and 
to the means of culture for the young, it is yet cheering to 
know there are some who are alive to these interests, and who 
give earnest thought and constant care to the schools of the 
State, and to whom the cause of education is precious, 

On the part of the people generally there is great want of 
such devotion to our schools as is necessary to secure the best 
results of study and instruction in the schoolroom. This want 
is fully.seen in the absence of the people from the educational 


meetings now being held in different parts of the State, under 
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the direction of the State Superintendent of Education; and 
what is more disheartening still, but few of the teachers «re 
seen at some of these meetings. But the work in the cause of 
education, as in other great enterprises, is to be done by the 
earnest, the devoted few. With them rest the hopes of the 
school; and with the school, the hopes of the State. Let no 
discouragements, then, dampen the ardor or stay the efforts 
of the few. 

— The State Superintendent, with his assistants, is doing a 
good work for the State in the meetings he is now holding, the 
good results of which will be seen, we trust, in years to come. 
In this connection we are glad to speak of the prosperous con- 
dition of some of our higher schools and academies, from 
which we have recently heard. Peacham Academy, Mr. C. A. 
Bunker, principal, has 81 pupils,—a number indicating a very 
good degree of prosperity,—and the school is said to be exceed- 
ingly pleasant in all its arrangements. St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy, under the direction of Mr. C. E. Putney, acting as princi- 
pal in the absence of Principal Fuller, is prospering finely, the 
number of students being 175. Newbury Seminary has up- 
ward of 50 students, a large increase over last year. 

— Superintendent Conant has held educational meetings in 
Brandon, Castleton, and Poultney, and is giving his whole 
time and strength to this work with an earnestness of purpose 
that should enlist the sympathy and hearty support of all the 


people of the State. We look for good results from these 
meetings, though comparatively few attend them. 

— The State Normal School at Castleton, under Professor 
Dana, is ina very prosperous condition. The principal is an 
able and successful teacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


TreacuErs’ InstiTuTES. — The Institutes under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary and Agents of the Board of Education 
for the past three weeks have been held in the towns of East- 
ham, Charlemont, and Marshfield, with an average attendance 
of about 80 members. No institute had ever before been held 
in the first and last-named towns. The hospitalities of the 
people were most. cordially extended to the teachers from 
abroad. It cannot be doubted that there is a very general in- 
terest among the people and teachers in the methods illustrated 
in the institutes. 

The teaching for beginners in reading is what is called the 
object and word-method; the object is presented for its name, 
which is given orally by the pupil, and in writing (upon the 
board) by the teacher ; in this way, in his first exercise, the 
pupil is taught to read a sentence, which is the unit of read- 
ing. By this plan of teaehing only the significant words are 
directly taught, most of the relative words being learned in 
connection with the significant words, by repetition. The teach- 
ing for advanced classes is directed, so far as knowledge is 
concerned, to the reading of history, biography, and travels, 
rather than to the exclusive use of schoel reading-books. It 
is directed, so far as the culture is concerned, to the plan of 
studying the reading-lesson, and to the recitation upon the 
lesson, before the oral reading is attempted. 

The lessons given in Composition teach three grades 
of composition-writing, —the first bringing into exercise the 
powers of observation, the second the imagination, jand the 
third the reflective faculties. Under the last are taught the 
rules for the proper arrangement of an argument. The first 
and second grade are to be practised in primary and lower 
classes of the grammar, and the last in the upper classes of the 
grammar and in the high schools. 

Under Physiology was taught the Vince of anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene. Topics wei Presented for teaching 
the several systems, and the groups of\ each system of organs. 
The organs of the digestive system weré taught with organs of 
the sheep and cat; also the anatomy of the heart with the 
heart of a shéep. 

A lesson upon geometrical forms was given at Marshfield by 
Mr. Boyden, principal of the State Normal School at Bridge- 
water. The teaching was developed by using solid bodies 
having the various forms; and in the solid bodies the surfaces, 
lines, and angles were discovered. 

One evening at each of the institutes has been occupied by 
Secretary Dickinson, on the Educational Outlook, and one by 
Rev. A. D. Mayo on the “‘ Commonwealth and her Country 
Schools.”’ 


The twelfth and closing institute of the series is held at 
Edgartown on Wednesday and Thursday of the present week. 
Professor Sharp, of Dorchester, gives a lecture on Wednesday 
evening, and Secretary Dickinson on Thursday evening. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Commissioner Stockwell will hold a teachers’ institute at 
Warren, Nov. 13 and 14. 

—The schools of Woonsocket are having a vacation this 
week. The successor of Mr. Baker, as principal of the high 
school, has not yet been selected. 

— There is a prospect of a large attendance at Greenwich 
Academy next term. 

-— Gen. Horatio Rogers read a paper before the Rhode Island 
Historical Society last week, upon ‘‘ La Corne St. Luc, the 
leader of Burgoyne’s Indians,” 
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— The schools of Providence will have a vacation on 
Thanksgiving week. 

— The teachers’ institute held at Newtown, last week, was 
eminently successful, and reflected credit upon Commissioner 
Stockwell. All of the teachers in Portsmouth and Middletown 
attended, and all the members of the school committee of Ports- 
mouth, with one exception, were present, besides several 
other schoo! officers. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Miss Cora Fannie Daggett, of Bangor, will have to “take 
a back seat,” for we have a little girl in Thompsonville a trifle 
ahead. Miss Mary Hilditch has been neither absent nor tardy 
since she commenced attending public school, — a period of a 
little more than eleven and a half years. 

— On Thursday, Oct. 30, a Town Teachers’ Association was 
organized, with Dr. E. F. Parsons as president, and Miss A. H. 
King as secretary. 

— We believe many of our best schools are departing, more 
or less, from the old treadmill plan of teaching, and adopting 
more variety and introducing various miscellaneous exercises 
of a practical bearing. These exercises are not at variance 
with their ordinary lessons, but rather aids to them, by awak- 
ening interest and making a practical application of the same. 
A wide-awake teacher in Hartford, as we learn, recently en- 
couraged her pupils to bring copies of a daily paper, and 
make for a reading-lesson the admirable historical address de- 
livered by Alderman Cone, at the dedication of the new City 
Hall, which had been finished in the old State House. This 
address contained many facts well worth remembering. Who 
will not admit that an exercise in reading from such a paper 
would possess far more of interest than some piece in the read- 
ing-book which they had heard read for the twentieth time ? 
Pupils are interested in facts and incidents, especially such as 
pertain to the town in which they live. In the schoolsof New 
Britain about 200 pupils in schools below the high school were 
lately required to write letters, in which they should tell how 
they spent their last vacation. Many of the letters were 
highly creditable, both as to penmanship and expression. We 
believe it would be very profitable if all pupils over ten or 
twelve years of age were required occasionally to write letters. 
Attention also should be given to various business forms, with 
sufficient practice in writing them to make them perfectly 
familiar. If teachers would spend fifteen minutes occasionally 
in a sort of conversational exercise, in which some subject pre- 
viously announced should constitute the topic. For example, 
let a teacher say to his pupils, “‘ Next Wednesday we will talk 
about the poet Longfellow, and I wish each of you to be pre- 
pared to tell something about him, and also to give some brief 
extract from his writings.”” This exercise opens a large field, 
but it will awaken an interest and do much to encourage a 
spirit of investigation, and cultivate the power of expression. 
But every progressive teacher will find a varievy of ways in 
which to interest and benefit his pupils outside the regular 
text-book exercise. 

— Another (and the last of the season) Teachers’ Institute 
was held at South Coventry. The attendance was very good, 
and many teachers beyond question were encouraged and en- 
lightened in matters pertaining to their school-work. Secre- 


tary Northrop has done a sew work in taking these Institutes 
to so many parts of the State, thereby both quickening the 
teachers for their work, and inciting parents to a better per- 
formance of their duties to the schools. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—His Excellency the Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General 
of Canada, has been pleased to signify his intention to present annually, 
during his term of office, a gold and silver medal for competition in McGill 
University, Montreal, Gaebes. The conditions of the competition will 
shortly be settled. 

The Ontario Government is about to enlarge the Agricultural College 
in the city of Guelph by building an addition to the institution at a cost 
of some $3,000. r. Jas. Mills, M.A.Q., Brantford, is spoken of as the 


new principal, in succession to Mr. Wm. Johnston, B.A., who is about to 
relinquish his position, which he has held since the inception of the college, 
and which he filled with much credit to himself. 


Mr. P. M. Court gives a donation of $5,000 toward a fund of $10,000 re- 

uired te erect a Catholic Orphan Male Industrial School at St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

The average attendance at the Protestant public schools of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, was increased 40 per cent. during the last year. The inspector 
reports school matters in a prosperous state, and the board have resolved 
to ask for donations of prizes from the citizens of Mehr 4 

Professors have been —- in the Royal Military College, Kings- 
ton, Ont., for instruction in French, freehan Growing, and civil engineer- 
ing. It is also proposed to form classes in the following subjects, for offi- 
cers of the militia who may desire a course: military engineering, topog- 
raphy and surveying, fortification, reconnoisance, military administra- 
tion, law, history, tactics, and strategy. W. E. H. 


GEORGIA.—Prof. 8. G. Brinkley has charge of the educational depart- 
ment of Our 
column before us is full of things, and such an enterprise must do 
much to promote the cause of education in this State. 

The lature, at its last session, appropriated a goodly sum for the es- 
tablishment of a normal school in the State, This, coupled with the Pea- 
body Fund and the private contributions of several cities, willjundoubtedly 

ve the State an institution that will do her great good. Augusta has 
es named as a suitable location for such a school. We rejoice that the 
South is awake to the benefits of normal schools for training teachers. 


ILLINOIS.—The Atheneum Academy, of Chicago, of which H. H. 
Babcock, Boa., rincipal, is one of the most popular institutions of that 
city. Mr, Ba xX assumed the principalship in Sept., 1879, after having 
been for 12 years principal of the Chicago Academy, and previously prin- 
cipal of one of the Newton (Mass.) a schools, and subsequently of the 
High School of Somerville, Mass. The atheneum has 5 teachers, and an 
attendance of 60 pupils. Its location in the center of the city, and its fine 
rooms and course of study, adapted to the demands of the t elane 


, @ weekly journal published at Warrenton. The| $ 


eats, make it a most desirable school. The second term begins Nov. 


24, 1879, 

rhe ten ladies who are county school superintendents in the State have 
managed the financial of their business particularly well. Not one 
cent of the large sums over which they had supervision has been lost. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—The Choctaw nation, which numbers about 
17,000 people, has forty schools and two academies. It also pays for the 
college education of twenty-two students in the States. e office of 
superintendent of education is elective, and has been held by a Choctaw 
for four years. 


KANSAS.—This State has now a school ‘ 
crease since last year is 15,532. population of 300,000; the ine 


LOUISIANA.—The male principals of the A grammar schools i 
Orleans get a salary of $85 per month; in the B schools they get $30. od 
female prinel Is of he A schools ress ive $72; in the B schools, $66. The 
principals, male or female, of the primary schools receive $54, 
sistants $45, third assistants $35. ‘Thesecond and third necittente 
and B schools receive also $45 and $35; the first assistants get $54. 


MINNESOTA, — Prof. O. V. Tousley, superintendent o 
Minneapolis, arrived home from the 28th of 
Tousley was absent about five months. Prof. B. F. Knerr, principal of 
the High School, was acting-superintendent in Professor Tousley’s absence, 

The average attendance in the Minneapolis schools during the month of 
A 546. The number of pupils in 

e § water Hig ool who attain an average 8 

e tenth annual catalogue of the State Normal School at Mank 
the year 1878-9, of which Rev. D. C. John, A.M., is principal, io the 
total number of students in all classes during the year to have been 212. 
Twenty-six graduated; 19 ladies and 7 on. The whole number of 
graduates since the school was established has been 153, or an average of 
17 per year. 

MICHIGAN.—The Iowa County Teachers’ Association was held 
city of lowa, Professor Ewing made a strong plea for thorough een 
tion in certain portions of the arithmetic that are now neglected, 
fessor Estabrook, of the State Normal School, spoke on the best methods 
of tenes fractions to young pupils. Professor Grant presented some 
valuable ideas on the salddent of teaching history. Professor Andrews, of 
Lyons, presented a ng on “ Recitations,” followed by a discussion by 
Professor Church, Mr. Smith, and Professor Ewing. Much difference of 
opinion was expressed as to the best methods. Professor Bemis gave a 
scholarly presentation of the topic of grammar. Professor Estabrook in- 
terested the omy aed vam | on thesubject of reading. The officers for 
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the next year are, Pr . W. Ewing; Secretary . ; Treas- 
urer, W. H. Andrews, 


MARYLAND.—Mr., Sidney Lanier has begun the public afte: | 
tures at Johns Hopkins University. He isgivinga on vores. 
Another series to be given shortly by M. Rabillon, ison French epic poetry. 


NEW YORK.—The thirteenth annual report of the Board of Public In- 
struction of the city of Albany, of which Charles W. Cole is superintendent, 
furnishes us with a comprehensive view of the schools of the city. The 
total expenditures for the ~ year were $276,119.60, of which amount 
$139,364.10 was paid for teachers’ salaries. The cost of tuition per pupil, 
based on total expenditure and average number attending the sehosis, 
was $20.21. The increase in the attendance on the schools has been 
steady. The registered membered number for the year was 14,632, or 616 
greater than during the previous year. The number belonging has aver- 
aged 10,022. The seating capacity is 11,198. 

The report of John E. Bradley, Ph.D., commissioner at the Paris Expo- 
aie Soe this State, is a documento! great interest on the educational 
exh 

Vassar’s new laboratory, the gift of ‘the Brothers Vassar, is being rap- 
idly built. It isa reasonably large building, with a basement, two toctes, 
and an attic,—the latter to be appro’ riated to photography. 

The trustees of Rutgers College ew York, at their regular meeting, 
Oct. 28, conferred the degree o D.D. upon Rev. David C, Greene, mis- 
sionary of the American rd at Yokahama, in acknowledgment of his 
“ valuable services’ upon the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Japanese, which is now complete. 

NEW MEXICO.—The Academy of Albuquerque was suceessfully opened 
Oct. 13, under the care of Prof. Charles 8. Howe, a graduate of Amherst 
Agricultural College, and will be supported with enthusiasm by a large 
number of friends of education. 


NEW JERSEY.—The Hasbrouck Institute, located in Jersey City, and 
of which Henry C. Miller and Charles C. Btinets are principals, was 
founded in 1856, by Dr. Washington Hasbrouck, and has been for years 
avery successful classical, English and commercial school. In 1876 it 
passed into the hands of the present management. The aim is to furnish 
each student with the best training and culture. 

Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, has established a two years course 
of instruction in agriculture, to meet the want of farmers’ sons and others. 
Several young men have already entered upon this special course. The 
two years devoted to this practical course of study, with a direct bearing 
upon their chosen bee ye my cannot but prove of inestimable impor- 
tance to them throughout their lives, multiplying their appliances for sue- 
cessful work, and increasing their sources of enjoyment. 

OHIO.—The next meeting of the State Board of Examiners for examin- 
ation for State certificates will be held in Columbus, beginning at 9 a. m., 
Dec. 30. This will be the only examination till December, 1880. The 
board consists of C. R. Shreve, Martin’s Ferry; W. W. Ross, Fremont; 
and C. L. Loos, 

The public schools of Middletown are reported to be in a highly pros- 

rous condition under the supervision of Mr. Frank J. Barnard. M hate. 

wn —— a magnificent school building worth $70,000, and situated 
in a six-acre lot, which is nearly all used as © pierurotae. 

Prof. 8. 8. Hamill has had a class of over at the Ada Normal School. 

Superintendent John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati 
following facts in his re 
ending Oct. 17, 1879. To 
29,121; average number belon 
tendance, 26,820; ave daily absence, 967; number of cases of fardi- 
ness, 2,931; number studying German, '5,407. The average daily attend- 
ance in the district schools was 96.53 ay cent. of the average number be- 
longing; in the intermediate schools, 96.39 per cent.; in the high schools, 
96.85 per cent.; in all the schools, 96.52 per cent. 


OREGON .—The annual register of the La Creole Academic Institute, 
at Dallas, of which 8. A. Randle is iL has a total of 158 students 
in all its departments. The course of study is designed to gain a full and 
harmonious development of all the mental faculties, and prepare pupils 
for the practical duties of life. 

Miss Yocum, a school-teacher of Kittitas Valley, has taken up a land 
claim, fenced it, built a house, and this year raised 612 bushels of grain 
besides teaching her school. She says she does not mean to marry until 
she can support a husband. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The sixth annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Alleghany City, L. H. Darling, contains interesting de- 
tailed statements of the public schools for the year Poy | June 1, 1879: 
Average monthly enroliment of pupils, 9,704; average y attendance, 
8,287; number of teachers, 203; amount for teachers’ salaries, 
$107,161.88,—decrease from last year of $4,356.28. Total expenditures for 
school purposes, $126,622.00; cost per pupil, based on total expenses, 
27.94. 
The new government school for Indians, at Carlisle, opens with 86 chil- 
dren in attendance, 53 of whom are boys. Among them are sons and 
daughters of well-known chiefs. 


VIRGINIA.—The University of Virginia has 325 new students. The 
new library building of Roanoke Neg Salem, named in memory of Dr. 
Bittle, has been completed, and the li » numbering about 16,000 vol- 
umes, arrapged in it. 


WISCONSIN.-—At a meeting of electors of Joint School District No. 1, 
of towns of River Falls and Troy, held Nov. 1, 1879, it was unanimously 
voted to build a school-house during the season of 1880, and a tax was 
voted for that purpose; and the Distriet Board was authorized to procure 


ublic schools, gives the 
rt to the Board of Education for the month 
1 enrollment of pupils in all grades of schools, 
ng, 27,787; average number in daily at- 


and present plans, specifications, and estimates, on or before Nov. 20, 1879. 
VIRGINIA.—Bethany College building, at Bethany, wat pat 
tially destroyed by fite Ovt, The lowe gatinn at $20,000. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


LATHE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. , 

Christie Johnstone. - - - - - Reade D Appleton & Co $ 30 
Gentle Belle. - - . - - 2 - Reid “ “ “ 50 
Skin and Its Troubles. - é : e “ “ “ 40 
Books for our Birdies. 10 vols. - - - - American Tract Society 1 00 
Rules of Proportion. 2d edition. - - - Atwood Bicknell & Comstock 1 00 
Childhood’s Happy Hours. - - - - e Cassell, Petter & G. 15 
Hygiene of the Voice. - - - - - Durant “ a 1 50 
Little Folks’s Painting-book. - - - - Greenaway “ a 68 50 
Natural History of the Ancients. . - - Houghton “ “ « 1 7% 
Little Hinges. - - - - - Han bed “ 1 50 
Secret ofa Clear Head. - - - Granville E Cassino 50 
Recitations and Readings. No. 10. - - - Dick Dick & Fi 30c, 50 
Worcester’s Letter-writer. - - - - “ ‘ 50 
Pocahontas. - - Eggleston, Seelye Dodd, Mead & Co 1 2 
Mildred at Roselands. - - - - - Finley “ J 1 
In Prison and Out. - - - - - - Stretton “ “ “ 1 00 
end of the Rhine. - - - - . Thackeray New York News Co 10 
Julius Cesar. Intr. and Notes by Rev. H. N. Hudson. Shakespeare Ginn & Heath 65 
Cousin Henry. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 83. . - Trollope Harper & Bros 10 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 82. - Wordsworth “ “ 15 
Earnest Trifler. - - - - Houghton, Osgood & Co 1 25 
Twins of Table Mountain. - - . - - ‘ “ “ 1 25 
Life of Benedict Arnold. - - - - - Arnold Jansen, McClurg & Co 2 50 
Belle and the Boys. - - - - ° - Corbin “ “ “ 1% 
Winter and its Health Primers. - - Osgood Lindsay & Blakiston 5 
Famous Fairy Tales Told in Words of One Syllable. 8v. Audubon J B Lippincott & Co each, 40 
Hypodermic Medication. 3d edition. - - - Bartholow “ “ soa 1 50 
My Picture Alphabet. - - Cousin Daisy “ “ “ T5e, 1 00 
tory of the United States. Revised edition. - Derry “ “ “ 1 2 
Face in the Glass, etc. - - - - - “ “ “ 50 
Bluff Crag Series. 10 vols. - - a - Thos Nelsop & Sons 3 00 
Chaplet Series. 4 vols. - - “ “ 3 20 
Child’s Favorite Series. 6 vols. - - “ “ “ 3 00 
Garland Series. 10 vols. - “ “ “ 2 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Our readers who are familiar with the list 
of standard text-books used in the best schools 
of all sections of the country need not be re- 
minded that the entire publications of J. H. 
Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, are regarded 
as among the most carefully prepared and 
practically useful in the market. Our desire 
at this time is to call special attention to ‘“‘ The 
American Reading-Charts,”’ for elementary in- 
struction, which they publish. They are ar- 
ranged for use by the word-method, the phonic 
method, or the A-B-C method; thirty numbers 
in a set, 26 x 33 inches in size, on walnut roller, 
and with brackets. Their completeness has 
been commended by the best primary teachers 
in New England and elsewhere. They are 
beautifully executed, and sold for the low 
price of $5.00 for the entire set. Superintend- 
ents and teachers of the el tary grade of 
schools should examine these admirable Read- 
ing-Charts. . They can be seen in Boston, at 
their agency, 31 Franklin street; in Providence, 
by calling on G. E. Whittemore. Send to 
publishers for catalogue and circulars con- 
— introductory prices of all their publi- 
cations. 


Messrs. CowPertTuwalit & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, have removed their New-England 
agency to 15 Bromfield street, Boston, where 
they have very attractive and commodious 
quarters, under the charge of E. C. McClin- 
tock, Esq., their gentlemanly and experienced 
agent, who is always glad to welcome educa- 
tors. They publish some of the best approved 
standard text-books, which are largely used in 
the schools of the whole country. Included 
in their excellent list are Monroe’s Readers 
and Spellers, Reading-Charts, Gymnastics; 
Warren’s New Geographies; Greene’s New 
Grammars, Hagar’s Mathematics ; Berard’s 
New U.S. History; Goodrich’s Child's His- 
tory ; Royse’s American Literature; Apple- 
ton’s Young Chemist. ‘ 

In regard to Monroe’s Reading-Chart, Supt. 
Charles W. Cole, of Albany, New York, says 
in his last report: ‘‘In September last, Mon- 
roe’s Reading-Chart was placed in a number 


of Primaries, and, after a month or two of 
successful experience, it was put in use in 


‘every beginning-class in the city. I must say 


that, in my judgment, no other educational 
appliance introduced in years has proven as 
useful as this. The materials for teaching by 
the word and phonic methods are presented in 
admirable form. . . . In most of the chart 
classes I find a smoothness of rendering and 
even accuracy of expression, in delightful con- 
trast with the spasmodic and expressionless 
reading prevailing in like classes in the past.’ 


WE desire to call attention to the card of F. 
J. Barnard, the ‘‘ Teacher’s Book Binder,”’ in 
Tue JOURNAL of this week. A neatly-bound 


book is an ornament, as well as a means of 
culture. Mr. Barnard has done binding for 
this office, which was satisfactory as to qualit 
of work performed and the price charged. Ad- 
dress him at 162 Washington street, Boston, 
for terms. 


TEACHERS and superintendents who desire 
to secure an excellent volume of “‘ Live Ques- 
tions” on the English branches, should‘ ad- 
dress the compiler, J. R. Speigel, A.M., Supt. 
of Public Schvels of Westmoreland county at 


Greensburg, Pa., or Eldredge & Brother, Phil- 
adelphia, for copies. Price $1.00. 


“WHERE shall I stop?’ is the query fre- 
quently put by the visitorto New York. This 
question can easily be settled in favor of the 
**St. Nicholas ”’ hotel, now, as ever, the leader 
among metropolitan hostelries. Its furniture, 
fittings, apartments, conveniences, and table, 
are beyond comparison the most suited to 
please the fastidious taste. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Other Poems. By E. L. Beers. $1.50. 
toric World. Int ree parts, By Bite Berthet. Trans- 
lated from the French by M. J ord, Illus. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.50. The Children’s Book of Poetry. 
Carefully selected from the works of the best and most 
popular writers for children. Illus. with nearly 300 
engravings from designs by Gustave Doré and other 
listinguished artiste. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

Roderick Ashcourt: A story showing how a manly 
boy and a noble girl bravely battled with great troubles. 
By D. Wise, D.D. $1. Magellan on the First Voyage 
4round the World. By George M. Towle. $1.00. Young 
Joe and Other Boys. ~~ J. T. Trowbridge. Illus. 
$1.25. Cattle Foam; or, The Heir of Meerschaum. A 
Russian story. By H. W. French. $1.50. The Read- 
ing Club and Handy S, . Being Serious, Humor- 
ous, Pathetic, Patriotic, and Dramatic Selections in 
Prose and Poetry for readings and recitations. Edited 
byJ.M. Baker. 50 cts. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New 

ork: C. T. 

History of the United States for Schools and Acad- 
emies. By T. Derry. New edition. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

St. Maur: An Earl’s Wooing. By J.Carrol. Phila- 
jelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 75 cts. 

eport of the Educational Exhibits at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1878. By John E. Bradley, Ph.D., Commisa- 
sioner. ansmitted to the slature, Feb. 19, 1879. 
Albany: C. Van Bauthuyser & Sona. 

Annual Report of Nashville Public Schools,—1878-9. 
8. ¥. Caldwell, Supt. 

The Reader’s Hand-book of the American Revolution, 
1761—1783. By Justin Winsor. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. $1.25. 

"hite Robes for the Sunday-school. A choice and 
new collection of songs, qua , and choruses for Sun- 
day-schools, devotional meetings, and the home-circle. 
By A. J. Abbey and M, J, Munger. : Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 

Child-Lore: Its Classics, Traditions, and Jingles. 
Edited by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. Illustrated by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey, *‘ Boz,” ete. Large quarto, fall gilt, 
$3.00. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Elements of the Differential Calculus; with exam- 

les and applications. A text-book by W.E. Byerly, 
Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

An Earnest Trifler. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Company. 


~ The First Volume of the ‘American Science Series,’ 


ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
and EDWD. 8. HOLDEN, M.A. 


Large 12mo ; 512 pages ; Illustrated ; $2.50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
244 12 East 23d Street, New York City. 


The Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sight-Reading. 
THE MUSIC COPY- BOOKS, 
Helps to Dail iy, Practice, 

hh jas othe to any address on receipt of price. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
Publishers of Blank Books for School Use, 
241 m (P) 119 & 121 William 8t., New York. 


If you wish either to buy or sell. School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. 8. CLARK, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MARSHALL’S 


Great Portraits 


— or — 


Lincoln, 
Grant, 
Beecher, 
Washington, 
Hayes, 
Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson 


FREE! 


A Renewal of THE JOURNAL and 
One New Subscription will secure Two 


of these life-size Engravings 
A Renewal of The Journal and Two 


New Subscriptions will secure Three of 


these life-size Engravings. 
The greatest offer ever made! 


Address 
T. W. BICKNELL, 


339 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEAOHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text. books you do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. 1 respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen. 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
54 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NOW READY, 
THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. 
By M. M. FISHER, 


Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF 
LATIN has been exhausted for some months. The pres- 
ent enlarged edition has been brought out to a very con- 
siderable extent from the influence of teachers and 
scholars in various parts of the country, who manifest 
a deep interest in the pronunciation of the Latin 
tongue. 

Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


-For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 230 tf 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. umber of characters, and 


Vol. X.—No. 17. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
UTHORS, CORRESPONDENTS, CONTRIBUTORS, &c., 
wanted for piece-work and 44 salaried positions, 
MSS. immediately placed, if available to any publisher. 
Correspondence invited. “ATHENZUM BUREAU oF 
LITERATURE,” 37 Park Row, N. Y. City. 243 ¢ 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


Desire to secure the services of a few gentlemen or 
ladies to bring to the attention of educators in New- 
lan: 


A New and Valuable Work 


the Continent of ‘‘ Eurepe,’’ combining G 
phy History, and full details of the customs and habits 
of the various people, profusely illustrared. 
For particulars address 

A. APPLETON & C@., 


243 tf 6 Hawley Street, Beston, Mass. 


cational work; that is, you can “ do g and make 
= The SCHOLAR'S COMPANION ” is a 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your schol- 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 50,000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and particulars. E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y 336 tf 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D, 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So wy 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. McCurdy 


BOOK ACCENTS, 


Send for circulars explaining our 


NEW SYSTEM OF CANVASSING. 


Agents have wonderful success. 10@ subscrib- 
ers to 1000 inhabitants. Our publications are 


. Address, 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO.,, 


240 tf 41, 43 & 45 Shetucket St., Norwich, Conn. 


Ac! =f pay 3! AD all per 
month and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and 


ventions. We mean what we say. Sample 
Address & CO., 


g@=- Agents Wanted, 


TO CANVASS FOR 


The Journal of Education, 
The Primary Teacher, 
The Good Times, 


Blaisdell’s English Classics, 
The Pronunciation of Latin, 
Life of Laura Bridgman. 


Good Commissions for any and all. Now is 
the best time to canvass. 
Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
244 16 Hawley S8t., Boston, Mass. 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Things, with Black- 
board Designs, Bible 
Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
= Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
—_ Vincent,D.D. 460 pp. 

$1.75 by mail. Im- 
mensé@ly popular. A single agent has actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 

238 805 Broadway, New York. 


time to suit scenery required. Very 
u and receivi ighest praise from teachers. 
Beha for descriptive 
T. 8. DENISON 
239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Til. 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, 


And Other Standard Books, 


at liberal concessions from publishers’ retail prices. 
All persons desiring Appleton’s Encyclopedia and the 
new Brittanica will find it /argely for their advantage 
to correspond with the 
NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK C0., 
240 (P) eow 680 Broadway, New York City. 
School Teachers. 

Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- 

sale prices given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 


sent to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 
Cards rec’d. J. JAY GouLp, 10 Bromfield St., Boston. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 


Bingle 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
W. BICKNELA, Publisher, 
214 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


66 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


‘Augusta, Me. 


23622 (P) 


ReBINSONTAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
, from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. Indiapensable to sehoo] teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices 
60 cts. and 25 ets., according to binding, etc. Mailed on 


Normal Question Book? 


BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


uts Wanted for the Normal Question 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Metheds 
of ‘Teaching im Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind, 


Methods of Teaching. 
Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 

ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the LIFE 
AND EDUCATION of this remarkable girl, written b 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; wi 
an Introduction by Prof. EpwaRps A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Spreet, Boston. 


NORMAL TEACH 
> 
AULNNO 


nal bic, 64 Federal St. Boston, 


Testimonials from E. Mardoob, Stacy Bator, and 


TEACHERS! 


| 
| The Elements and Spherical Trigonometry ; 
with chapters on Mensuration and Modern Geometry.| 
By Isaac Sharpless. All Quiet Along the Potomac, and | 
| — 
| 
| 
| 
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DIRECTORY. PREPARATORY. NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS UT 
Sohools, Academies, |H For Sunday and Day Schools. 


=— 


COLLEGES. 


ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SonvyYLER, A.M., Prin. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY, Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four coumes of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


)LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
/ Champaign, Ill. J.M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 


etc., address the President, 


EO. F. MaGoun, D 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middle Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT, 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
F SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
U Medical De 


ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 a 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
y For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

Next entrance examination, Sort. 9, 1879. 

55 zz Address E, H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
0 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAS8s. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
AN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youn@ 
Accommodations superior, charges low, 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Yo 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. G 
cipal, 69 Chester uare, Boston, M 


[ SEMINARY tor Young Wi 
dale, Mass. A home school of excelle 
_Address Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


Maree WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mas 
location and grounds. Literary and arti 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SpEaRrR & R.E. AVE 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, tot both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the in the Union. 
RAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMIN&R Y, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its forty-fifth Schoel Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H, A. Coss, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


PREPARATORY. 
Classical SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston St., 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twen ae years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. 11 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. nses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 8022 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East (treenwich, R. I. 63 az 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. 
oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata 
es addreas F. A.M.. Principal. 


= An educated German family receives a 
limited number of studious persons wishing instrne- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystie Bridge, | 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuOKLYN, A. M. 


St JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T, FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
equipped. Fuarnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


Wer NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


Publishers. 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SYBIL AND THE SAPPHIRES ; or, Trading in Van- 

ity Fair. By C. F. GUERNSEY. 16mo.... ....$1.25. 

THE SCHOONER ON THE BEACH. By Rev. E. A. 
RAND. 16mo $1.00, 

Full of Adventure and Incident on Sea and Land. 

ODD MOMENTS OF THE WILLOUGHBY BOYS. 

Teaching how to invest profitably and pleasantly 

ts 


No. 10 Bible House, N. Y. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


1122 Chestnut St. Phila. 
240 


New-England Depository 
FOR THE 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Vane, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, Inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular, Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 


samples and price-list free to any teachers or nts 
condiing us their address. 


SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
des Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Puds., 
Established 1830. (218 tf) Boston, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


Educational Goods 


AND 
Teachers’ ‘’Wants”’ 
A SPECIALTY. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 
interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
icau Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Leord’s Schoo! Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


24 Bonp 8r., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight's History of Engiand,s “ 10.00 


Educational Publications 


or 
Cowperthwalt & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Macuulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 44 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . . . 3 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1“ 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 


Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Camnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’« Animal Analysis. 

Cox's Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jeordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


Address JANSEN, MoCLURG & CO., 


from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 
and Schools, 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


RATES FOR FEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
00 tions clearly compiled 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day, It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the | best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt.,; 


232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


BETTER THAN EVER! 


Harmony, if desired, Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLAGE, Concord, Mass. 


H & CO.’S 


D! 


Excellent New Carols 
written expressly for 
Christmas Celebrations, 


Sunday Schools, etc., by the best writers 
of Sacred Song W. H. Doane, George F. 
Root, Har Sanders, and others, have 
contribut4d to this year’s selections. 


NOW READY. 
Price, 4 cents. $4.00 per 100 copies. 
Publighed by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O., 
243 cow And 205 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
9 Have Just Issued 
Church History Stories, By Lesiie. 12mo, 
each $1.50. 3 new volumes, illustrated and bound to 
match the former volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 
MARGARETHE. A Tale of the 16th Century. 
CECILY. A Tale of the English Reformation. 
Mordecai’s Tenants. By Mrs. A. D. WALKER. 
[lus., 16mo, 75 cts. 
The Young Folks of Renfrew. By Miss M. ELLEN 
TANYHILL, A.M. Illus., i6mo, $1.00, 


VAN NOSTRAND, __ 
23 Murray St. New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


FIRST BOOK IN QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, 


By PROF. A. B, PRESCOTT, Univ. of Mich. 
12mo, cl. $1.50. 


Catalogue of Technical Books sent for 10c. 240 zz 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS, 


THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By TuxopoRE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie, 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR, PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricnarp A. PRoo- 

TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25, 


PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LoNGFEL- 
Low, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE RAINDROP. 

A Monthly oo of entertaining reading for 
young people. This is a handsome quarto mages of 
32 pages, printed in large clear type. The language is 
0 in, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
reader can readily understand it. Even grown-up ° 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy language, free from all involved con- 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers. The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
cure is inserted. It is just such a magazine as all intel- 
gent and cultivated people would like to place in the 
sands of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 
vear. Send 10c, for a specimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny Co., Pa, P 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS, First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples. 6c, NICHOLS & Hau. 32 Brom- 
field St. ar & 18 Tremont Pl. Boston, 


Before selecting roe Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of our 


odi¢als: The National Sunday School 


Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 


holar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. They are Reduced in Price, Newly 
Illustrated and in way made better than ever. 


AMS, BLAC 


YON. PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


R, & 


$5 to $20 Aativess Bo. Portland, Me, 


Study of English Classics 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


— TO — 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., .D. 
12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75e. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher 1 find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—Homer B. Spracur, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates introduo- 
tion. orders to A BNOW, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Massa. 


The Burlington Route! 


kansas ci, CHICAGO BLUPYS, 


ATCHISON, — TO— And OMAHA, 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 


C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 


C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r t. 
213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE RFRAILWAY CORPORATION 

OF THE GREAT WEST. 

hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 

hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 

hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 

hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 

hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 

hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 

hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line. 


1, If the nger is going to or from an int in 
the entire West and North-West, he can bu ib tickete 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS, 
2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 
3. It is the short line between all important points. 
4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
a for comfort, safety, and convenience. 
. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel , Ran between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
6. Itisthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green y, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. 
7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
vermediate points. 
For information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
it Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Co. or 
MARVIN HUGHITT,  W. ENNETT, 
Gen’] Manager en’) Pass. Agt. 
& te Chicego, Il. Chicago, 


| 
LAURA'S ASPIRATIONS ; or, The Next Thing. By 
E. B. HOuuis. 16mo........ $1.25. 
_—— P| Teaching that “ doing well the duties which lie near- 
— ~ | RECORDS OF THE DO-WITHOUT SOCIETY. 
M An excellent illustration of the good which can be} 
achieved by a conscientious desire to make self-denial 
the basis of benevolence. All “sewing-circles” | 
should have this book.... .... $1.00, 
Tere 
x 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, .. . New York. 


Cornell Ss Systematic Geography ntroduction price, 45 cents, 
Is as popular as ever, having been found to meet the| We have in press a new and com, lete edition of Shake- 
wants of the school-room when other @ phies pspeare 8 Works, to which Mr. Hudson has given many 
failed; while the New-England edition, ;with its clear | Years of patient and careful study. It will be bound in 


and fall d skillf repared text rtain mn and twenty-volume editions. No pains will be 
without ri spared to make its mechanical attractive 


and serviceable. Students of Shakespeare need no 
THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS, 


comments upon the value of Mr. Hudson’s work. 
Complete in 6 numbers, have \\ oy 
he 


Annotated English Classics. 


We have just issued, in neat, handy, cloth-bound vol- 
umes, new editions of Hupson’s Hamlet, King Lear, 
Richard the Second, Merchant of Venice beth, 
Julius Caesar, The Tempest, Words worth’s Excursion. 
The Books of Milten’s Paradise Lost, and Lycidas, 
in one volume, edited by Homer B. SPRAGUE, will be 

ublished Nov. 10th. Mailing price of each, 65 cents ; 


oon The next edition of Arnold’s English Literature will 
months, gone into hundreds ~ 


‘ . p. ~ | the last two summaries are inserted the names o: e 
= simple analysis | principal American authors. 

Lae «rench, German, the 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. X.—No. 17. 


A Ghoice Gift 


FOR ALL TIMES, 


WEDDING, ESIRTHDAY, 
ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 
BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


jent and modern, including many now living, givin 


Courses in 
Sciences, ete., ‘ys <3 our list, 4a Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
aad . Gen’l Ag’t for New-Eng.,| — 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


.. H. BUTLER & 00., 628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
ADOPT THE BEST. MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfeld St. 
THE NE ‘ME ‘Nn MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
W MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
Readers and Spellers, | new coographies. 
Intr. Rach.| @REENE’S New Grammars. 
New American First Reader, | HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
New American Third Reader, BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
Now Amerion Fifth Rendon”... GOODRICH'S Child's History. 25 Washington St. 
mol mendes, = ROYSE'S American Literature. CHICAGO. 
New American Preneuncing Speller, .12| APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
Address .z. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORK, 
A. S. BARNES & 
Publishers of the Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, » 45 cts. 
National Series of Standard Tort-Books,| jor wechance, 
Harper's School Geography. 
The National Teachers’ Libeary. NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Strictly boats Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. Price for Exchange, . . . . . 60 cts. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A libera! 
commission 


to Clubs and Agents. For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


a Send for descriptive Catalogue. duction, address A. ©. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK.) Prenkiin 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bremficid St., Boston. 


Selections from the 


MERICAN * works of Lengfel- 


ow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
otes 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFEELFINGER, | tomo, 


An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pean., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. directing the taste of young persons for the best Ameri- 
Brooks’ Classics ican poetry, and for all good literature, 
te Correspond with Teachers invited. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, | 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Coppes English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Hlements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Bay's Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton's Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
14 Milk Street, Besten. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geographies. 
utliine o istery. 
Hlooker’s New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesephy. 
Hill's Elem. of Kheteric and Com 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 
Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address 4. FAU Cc 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O., 

Publishers of 35 and 37 Park PL, New York. 

Payson, Danton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderseu’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Meetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
HMiutchison’s Physiology and Hy me; 
Henderson's ‘Test-Werds im Eng. Ortheg., &c. 


D. WILLIAMS, Agt. T. T. BAILEY, Agt. 
46 Madison St, Chisago. 23 Franklin 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WepsTerR WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


00. 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO. 

The Inductive Series of A 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a prac 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
-ina cal method of instruction. 

Bidpath’s Wistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 

e; narrative ; Objective presentation; 
Ilustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan. 
ical execution, and low price. 

Perbriger’s Patent —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and com ess,| Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
their practical ¢ , their novel ,| Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
earefu Pattorsen’s Complete Compesition Beoks. 


gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
ad low price, place them in advance of all other draw: Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited, 
books. General 
Specimen pages and terms mailed to any addrese,| 155as A. 8. MANSON, Boston. 


Bartholomew’s inn 


Payson, D. &.5.’s Tracing and Short Course. 


the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 
Date of each. 
Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, 2.00 
4 im Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessenus in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 

E 


Catalogue sent free on lication. 
154 az 22 Bond Street. Sow York. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 

In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 

Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 
Mistory of England. 

By W.F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50, 
Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ........ $1.50. 


The Geont Events of History, 


of the Christian Era till the 
. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 
Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Second 
Third 
Feurth 
Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete “ 


Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller (new 
Comprehensive (new), 

Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderherst’s Blowpipe Anatysis. 

Blair’s Bhetoric. 

Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 

Sharpless’s Geometry. 


tay” Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


L, PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvocaTIoNAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRor. WALTER SmITH, 


néral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
Echools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas, 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


47 Franklin St., B 
NEW BOOKS, 


BY Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
gh-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 


author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’l Tables,ete. 
The Metric System of Weig and Mease- 
mares. Seaver & Walton. 
Wercester's New Spelling - Boo 
Correspondence solicited. 223 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot'’s New 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 

and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
boo 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 


A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 

“This volume differs from an 0 Reader in 
being made up of continuous 6 nse is in 
tended to increase the taste for ng and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 


1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 
Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 


Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 223 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for 
(4 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 


The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), gt 54 


The Advanced Science Series 25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to'T7. 4.450 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical t 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sch 26 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetios, and Logic. 
Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
HAVE IN PRESS 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
In the Katon and Bradbury Mathematical 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40c, 


LL-D., 8 pt. Schools, Springfield 

. P. STONE .D., Supt. 

Mase. Based on and retainin portions of orcester's 
History, wit: Maps and Cuts. Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 40c. 


THE MUSICAL GUIDE. 
By W. 8. TiLpeN. For Ungraded and Graded 
Schools. Sent for examination for 30c. 


KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


For use of Teachers Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c, 
Correspondence solicited. 231 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
phies. 
rs, Mistory,and Grammars. 

Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 

ve’s Latin Series. 

> Browne’s English Literature. 


Maury’s 


Helmes’ 
Venable’s 


Johnson’s Calculus. 


EMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 

FERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
FOUNDED ON THE 

D OF RATES OR FLUXIONS 


AND 
SON, St.John’s Col., Annapolis, Md. 
, small 8vo, cloth. §3.50, 


nation with reference to introduc- 
. , to Professors or Teachers, on 
. Net price to Scientific Schools 


“JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
242 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Grammars, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 


LARGELY USED IN P 
ANY 


4 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. S. His 


tory, 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
ee M and Manners, 


BLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS _THAN 
OTHER SERIES. | 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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cloth $1.25. 
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Prang’s Natura! ‘ 
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n. 2 By Pror. I. M. RICH, 
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